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The Literary Week. 
Owinc to the Coronation Festivities, the Acapemy for 


next week will be published on Wednesday instead of 
Friday. 





Wuen we recall certain plays that have been pro- 
duced in London during past years, it was a surprise to 
learn that the Lord Chamberlain had refused to license 
Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Monna Vanna.”” The public performances 
of this play, announced to take place at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre this week, will not be given. Three private 
—- are to be given by the London Maeterlinck 

iety. Particulars of the society may be obtained from 
the secretary, 3, Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross? 


Ay effort has been made of late to procure a Civil List, 


ees for Mr. John Davidson, the influential friends who 
1ave been interesting themselves in the matter being 
desirous that Mr. Davidson should be placed on an equality 
in this respect with Mr. W. E. Henley and, Mr. William 
Watson. Mr. Davidson, by the way, is busy just now 
with a new drama, the scene of which is laid in Scotland 
and the metropolis. 





+ We have received from Mr. George Moore a copy of his 
new book. It is printed in Irish. “You will not 


be able to read it, I fear,’ says Mr. Moore in an accom- 
panying letter. That isso. Indeed, the only 
it we can read, are these—‘‘ Dublin: Sealy, 


ryers and 





tions of . 


Walker”; ‘‘ All rights reserved”’; ‘“ Printed by Sealy, 
Bryers and Walker, Dublin,” and this dedication—‘ My 
nephews, Rory and Ulick Moore, are native Irish 
speakers. They may be called to continue a literary 
tradition into the fourth generation. In this case, they 
, will be able to do it in Irish, and by writing in Irish they 
will continue the literary tradition of our country. I 
dedicate this book to them.’’ We have been so fortunate 
as to be favoured with the name of a reviewer who “ has 
translated Walt Whitman into German, and who knows 
Trish very well.’’ To him Mr. Moore’s volume, with the 
unintelligible name, shall be sent. 


Mr. Srorrorp Brooke, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. 
William Canton have made their awards in the contest 
of Coronation odes which Good Words organised. 1,084 
odes were submitted. The successful competitors were : 
first prize of £50, Lauchlan MacLean Watt, minister, of 
Alloa, Scotland ; second prize of £15, Rev. 8. Cornish 
Watkins, Kington, Herefordshire; third prize, divided, 
£5 to Lucy Eveline Smith, Springbank, Heriot Row, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, and £5 to F. H. Wood, M.A., 
Brabourne Cottage, Bromley Park, Kent. 


Ir is proposed to purchase by subscription and establish 
as a public memorial a copy of the bust of the late 
Sir Walter Besant, executed by Mr. W. C. May, under the 
—- of Lady Besant, from sittings given by the 
novelist. 





Maxy ordinary, and a few extraordinary, wishes have 
been expressed by those who have attempted our Literary 
Competition this week. One writer, who begins his verses 
with “Hail King and Queen,” is responsible for this 
outburst : 


A people’s acclamations robe thee round, 
And shouts of approbation deck thy feet. 





Reavers of Lorna Doone are being told in a flying 
paragraph that the original of John Ridd has been 
recognised in John Harwell of Lynmouth, a strapping 
fellow, who died in 1899 in a London hospital. It was 
not until recently, however, that his identity was actually 
revealed, partly through remembrances of the wonder- 
ful knowledge that he displayed of Exmoor lore. Some 
eight or nine years ago he became an inmate of the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables, owing to paralysis brought about 
by a complete collapse of his magnificent physical powers. 
There he met another patient named Julia Relfe, who 
had been there since 1854. The two he!d long conversa- 
tions together. She survived him, and it is owing to her 
account of what Harwell said to her that he has been 
identified as the original John Ridd. 


No such public furieral has been seen in Spain since that 
of Lope de Vega, as the magnificent naticnal demonstration 
of Barcelona on last Friday in honour of Jacinto Verdaguer, 
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The flower girls of the Rambla strewed the entire way his 
coffin passed with flowers. Not only. all Catalonia took 
part in the funeral, which was only natural on the loss of 
an illustrious Catalan, but Spain itself forgot its grievances 
against a noisy rebel, and a Minister represented the 
Castilian Government. A correspondent living for over a 
quarter of a century at Barcelona writes us that never 
has such an imposing and splendid spectacle been seen in 
that brilliant town. Half the town followed on foot behind 
the coffin of the modest priest and poet; the other half 
gathered on balconies, roofs, and terraces. The body 
was exposed in the Hall of the Hundred, where over 
thirty years ago the peasant lad in violet cap was fran- 
tically cheered as the winner of the Catalan prize in the 
Floral Games. The Rambla de las Flores was ablaze 
with every bloom of the season thickly strewn as the 
pretty homage of the flower-sellers, and so great was 
the crush that the services of the Red Cross were 
needed for the accidents; double escorts of the Guardia 
Civil and the Municipal Guard accompanied the funeral 
car. 


To anyone who would like to pass easily into the literary 
atmosphere of the fifteenth century, we recommend a visit 
to the exhibition of ‘‘ Unknown Books,’ which Mr. W. M. 
Voynich is now inviting the public to see in his room at 
1, Soho Square. There, in a quiet room overlooking the 
green garden of the square, with its splendid plane trees 
and its cooing wood-pigeons, he will see more that is 
rare and curious in books than he is likely ever to see 
again within the same space. By “unknown books” is 
of course meant books which have not been mentioned in 
any bibliography that Mr. Voynich has searched, or in 
any important library. An exhibition of 150 absolutely 
unknown books is unique in bibliographical history. But 
then Mr. Voynich himself strikes you as unique. He 
seems to have explored all the libraries of Europe, and 
his learning is so various that a contemporary incontinently 
credits him with a knowledge of “‘ nearly thirty languages 
and dialects.’’ Mr. Voynich modestly claims to know 
only seventeen. The secret of Mr. Voynich’s success in 
finding his rarities is a rather quaint one. He buys only 
books which he does not know. The ordinary bookseller 
buys only books that he does know. In a word, Mr. 
Voynich has realised that what he does not know about 
books is particularly worth knowing. Among his treasures 
Mr. Voynich stands, the picture of an enthusiast, pulsing 
with interest and information. His career has been a 
remarkable one. A Pole by birth, he has known the 
inside of Russian political prisons and places of exile ; 
and he is now unapproached in his own sphere of 
activity. 


Actixa on this principle he has been able to bring 
together this astonishing collection of books that are 
unique in the exact sense. Most of them are of fifteenth 
century date and hail from the earliest print presses of 
the Continent. It cannot be pretended for a moment that 
the books are of general interest. Yet even a casual visitor 
must be interested to see a fragment of a guide-book to 
Rome written by an Englishman named Shakerley and 
printed in Rome in 1562. Shakerley was so far the fore- 
runner of Cook that he framed his guide for three days’ 
sight-seeing in the Eternal City. This copy was found 
immured in‘ the binding of a Roman book of 1566. Only 
sixteen pages out of a probable 52 have been saved, 
and these appear to have ian torn from the volume to 
which they belonged, perhaps by an overburdened tourist, 
and then to have drifted to a bookbinder’s shop. Another 
remarkable exhibit is three unknown editions, each with 
precious “‘ diserepancies,’’ of the earliest atlas devoted 
entirely to the geography of Italy, that of the famous car- 
ret. Hh Antonio Magini, edited. by his son, and issued-in 
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Bologna in 1620. A book of much interest to connoisseurs 
of. printing is one dealing with the- errors of the 
Jewish religion, printed in Venice in 1518. There had 
been many previous issues of it, but for some reason or 
other they were unattainable when an edition was required 
in 1655, and this copy was corrected and prepared for the 
press. The marks for the correction of proofs, insertions, 
&c., are shown in this way to have suffered little alteration 
from that time to the present. Another curiosity—to 
name one at haphazard—is a copy of Velascus printed at 
Rome in 1484, containing the earliest printed notice of 
the discovery of the Azores. 


Tuts collection of unknown books is not to be broken 
up, but will be sold complete to some public library. It 
is to be ho that the British Museum will be the 
purchaser. By the way, Mr. Voynich pays a high tribute 
to this institution. The work of testing the uniqueness of 
each of hundreds of books was very arduous, and would 
have been impossible but for the resources and assistance 
which Mr. Voynich found at the Museum. -He declares 
that ‘‘it is by this uniform desire to assist all enquirers 
that the British Museum is distinguished above any 
library that we have ever visited, and it is with deep 
gratitude that we express our indebtedness to every 
member of its staff.” 


Tue Microbe, which describes itself-as a journalette, and 
hails from Laura Street, New Brunswick, might be 
supposed to have died of its title. The editor, however, 
gives another explanation. After telling us that the 
publication of the Microbe is to be suspended for 
‘a time,” he says: “‘ Not that the promoters are difficient 
[sie] in energy or enthusiasm, but that, in our 
limited circle, we find it impossible to get matter as good 
as we desire it to be.’’ This hardly seems surprising, 
since the title page sets forth that ‘‘ there is no danger of 
any contributor being paid.’’ But the editor of the now 
moribund Microbe still has hope: ‘‘We will not be 
inactive in the interim, but shall use the time in canvass- 
ing for talent, for we are very far from despairing, and 
at any unexpected hour may again soar into being.” To 
make this possible, however, ‘‘ we would want an advance 
list of at least 120 subs. to make it feasible.” This 
ambitious editor now proposes to “take a piece of 
chalk and scrawl upon the door of our busy sanctum 
RESURGAM.” He concludes, however, with this 
depressing parable :— 

Somehow writing this announcement reminds us of a 
time when we buried a certain little guinea-pig, and 
again when we saw a little son of the Rodschola dog 
panting, with a white tongue, in the middle of a cruel 
road where carts go by. 

But these did not arise again. Amen. 

Tue style of certain American reviewers is still amazingly 
enraptured. Thus we are told of a lady named lie 
Erminie Rives that her ‘previous stories of sizzling, 
seething, white-hot passion will not have prepared her 
readers for the new book, Hearts Courageous, to which her 
name is appended.” The heroine is “all raptures—all 
sapphire and rose gold,’’ with a ‘‘ face fragrant with a 
white fragrance,” and soon. This lady’s name is Anne 
Tillotson, and she is “ the friend of Jefferson and Patrick 
Henry.”” We need hardly add that so much “ white 
fragrance’ could only be bestowed upon a masquerading 
Frenchman, and that he was really a Marquis. 


Cito pe Méropr, who may claim to rank with the chief 
professional beauties of her era, has recently been offering 
the spectacle of her melancholy loveliness to the guests of 
the Carlton Hotel and the patrons of the Alhambra Theatre. 
That world-famous face was received with respectful 
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frigidity in the music-hall. People applauded, but they 
applauded the reputation rather than the woman. Yet, if 
a surpassing beauty is genius, Cléo de Mérode, with an 
astounding career behind her, still has genius. Yvette 
Guilbert, who can conquer all audiences, even those of 
London, has taken to literature. Cléo de Mérode will 
quite possibly do the sare. Publishers would compete 
for the reminiscences of Cléo even more passionately than 
they did for Yvette Guilbert’s novel, La Vedette. By a 
strange coincidence, while Mademoiselle de Mérode was 
dancing at the Alhambra, there a peared in the Paris 
Journal an advance chapter from Veette Guilbert’s new 
novel, Les demi-Vieilles. It begins: “The star is in her 
dressing-room.’’ And the star, féted, caressed by gers 
Speen, is aged forty odd ; she has an adult son; she is 
about to be a grandmother. Instead of imitating the likes 
of Marcel Prévost, Yvette Guilbert might perhaps have 
called her book The Tragedy of Time. Certainly, in the 
** half-old,” she has selected a subject of poignant and 
terrible interest to about five-sixths of the world of 
amusement and delights. 


In his. always interesting ‘‘ Bystander ’’.column.in the 
Graphic Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry notes a point in that de- 
terioration of manners of which we hear so much nowadays. 
When he was a boy the man who converted a gift into 
cash was regarded as a person who might be tempted to 

ket your spoons. But all that is altered. ‘‘ Otherwise 
10w can you account for the frequency with which you see 
presentation volumes in the catalogues of second-hand book- 
sellers ? This, too, when the donors and donees are still 
living, and the latter, to all appearance, in flourishing 
circumstances: If the latter have no feeling on the matter 
you would think they might at least have the decency to 
remove the presentation inscription. But why should 
they ? They are well aware that the aforesaid inscription 
adds to the value of the book, and to make an extra two 
or three shillings out of your friends when you can is 
quite in harmony With the manners of to-day. This kind 
of thing is, however, not entirely confined to books. You 
see most astonishing things in the same line with regard 
to presentation pictures and sketches at the various sale- 
rooms, and the more celebrated the artist is, the more 
determined his so-called friends seem to be to make money 
out of him. Fine-art dealers and second-hand booksellers 
could,-I fancy, tell you some strange stories with regard 
to this matter, were they so minded.”’ 


From the report of that admirable institution, the 
Espérance Girls’ Club, written very pleasantly by Emme- 
line Pethick Laurence, we take the following sketch of 
the wild London girl which it is the Club’s object to 
teach and protect : — 


Sensation of any sort is irresistible to her. She Jikes to 
be made to laugh. She likes to shed tears ; not over her 
own troubles, for about these she can be stoical enough. 
But she likes to weep from a purely artistic appreciation 
of woe. For this reason she will take delight in a street 
show, and will rejoice in a funeral. 

“Me and Bells went for our treat to Southend 
yesterday,” said one of them to me once, “and directly we 
got out of the station we see such a lovely funeral. We 
follered it to the cimetery, and, oh! the people wot was 
following the coffin they did cry ; we cried too. I cried 
a lot, but Bella cried more’n I did. In the afternoon we 
was sitting on the sands, and by come the man wot had 
buried his uncle in the morning. He comes up to Bella 
and he says ‘ You're a good girl,’ he says, ‘you cried 
more for my Uncle Jim than I dia myself—’ere’s a penny 


,” 


for you. 
The report has a graceful preface by Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 


Mr. Grant Ricnarns has in preparation a new series of 
Guide Books for the British Tskan s, the chief feature of 
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which will be a business-like arrangetnent of requisite 
information as to conveyances, hotels, &c., followed by 
general chapters dealing with the historical and other 
associations; antiquities, natural history, and sporting 
attractions of each district. Special attention will be 
given to the requirements of motorists and cyclists. The 
two volumes to be issued immediately are: South-West 
Cornwall, by E. E. Bicknell, and The River Thames from 
London to Oxford, hy G. E. Mitton. 


In the sixpenny edition of his Rise of Wellington 
which Messrs. Sampson Low have just issued Lord Roberts 
writes: “I dedicate this new edition of The Rise of 
Wellington to the British Army, which it is my pride and 
privilege to command. . That our troops in South 
Africa have been persistently vilified by interested and 
unscrupulous traducers must, in the end, raise them in 
the estimation of their countrymen, whether in the United 
Kingdom or in the British dominions beyond the seas ; 
for the more searching the light that is thrown on their 
actions, the more conspicuous will be their gallantry, their 
humanity, their discipline, and their honourable dealings 
towards their enemies. British soldiers, who fought side 
by side with their gallant Prussian comrades at Waterloo, 
and with their equally gallant French comrades in the 
Crimea, can afford to treat with indifference or scorn the 
aspersions of those who are palpably either misinformed or 
ill-intentioned.” 

A CORRESPONDENT asks the iconoclastic question, ‘‘ Did 
Campbell write ‘The Exile of Erin’’’? He points out 
that the poem is often printed with a note explaining that 
the ‘‘exile’’ was Anthony McCann (exiled for being 
implicated in the ’98 rebellion) whom Campbell met at 
Hamburg in 1806. He then draws our attention to the 
opening lines :-— 

There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill; 

For his country he sighed when at twilight repairing 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 

But the day star attracted his eye’s sad devotion, 

For it rose o’er his own native isle of the ocean. 
“I take it’’ says our correspondent, ‘‘ from the context 
that the twilight is that of.the morning. But at Hamburg 
the day-star.does not rise over Ireland. It is not, however, 
to convict Campbell of an astronomical blunder that I 
trouble you—I once met with a statement that the author- 
ship of the poem had been persistently claimed by an 
obscure Irish versifier. I regret that 1 cannot give the 
reference to that statement now—I dismissed it with 
contempt at the time—but as the above quotation points to 
America, where the morning star is seen to rise over 
Ireland, and which is the land where most Irish exiles are 
to be found, as the locale of the poem it seems possible 
(1) that the exile was not McCann, (2) that the poem may 
have been mistakenly ascribed to Campbell on the strength 
of his acquaintance with McCann.’ Perhaps a reader 
may have views on these points. Our own opinion is that 
the real inspiration of such a poem is seldom an exact 
event or rencontre, and that where the poet himself has 
left no definite statement investigation is of little profit. 


Mccn useful information is often buried in British 
consular reports. We have unearthed a fragment from a 
recent report on the trade of Leghorn, which publishers 
would do well to turn to account. Mr. Vice-Consul 
Carmichael writes that the sale of British books in Italy may 
be increased, for nearly every educated ‘Tuscan or Roman 
reads English and takes an interest in English literature. 
Small, cheap, neatly bound, and-effectively printed editions 
of the English classics should be enjoying a far greater 
sale than at present, and the same may be said of illus- 
trated works on art, historical memédirs, and books of 
travel. British publishers do not make sufficient effort to 
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interest all Italian booksellers in their business, forgetting 
that in Italy every bookseller is a “‘ foreign bookseller.” 
They should obtain lists of booksellers in the principal 
cities and advise them by circulars in Italian or French 
of any suitable publications, the advertisements being 
accompanied by translated press opinions on the books, 
or by an explanation of each work for the bookseller’s 
use, so that he may know what he is recommending. 
There are at least thirty cities in Italy where a moderate 
sale in cheap and well-got-up British books might be 
looked for. It is very important that small lots of books 
should be sent to Italy by book post rather than by parcel 
post, for by the former books do not pay customs duty and 
they are delivered as quickly as letters. 





Bibliographical. 


Te announcement that Mr. J. R. Tutin proposes to 
reproduce some of the verse of Charles Cotton somehow 
does not “‘enthuse’’ one. Cotton lives really on his trans- 
lation of Montaigne and his association with The Compleat 
Angler ; his other work does not count, except as an item of 
English literary history. He obliged his contemporaries 
with burlesques of the 4/neid and of Lucan’s dialogues ; he 
also perpetrated A Voyage to Ireland, in Burlesque, to say 
nothing of The Valiant Knight, or the Legend of Sir 
Peregrine, The Compleat Gamester, and The Wonders of the 
Peak. His Poems on Various Occasions appeared in 1689, 
two fears after his death. None of them (so far as I can 
remember) figure in the anthologies; so that Cotton’s 
fame may be said to be in a perilous condition. It-is very 
nice of Mr. Tutin to give him another chance, as it were ; 
but I am afraid the well-intentioned act will not, after all, 
do much for Cotton, who belongs to the world’s medio- 
crities, and cannot by any possibility be inflated into the 
——— of a person of poetic standing. I see that 

r. R. F. Sharp omits him altogether from Kis Dictionary 
of English Authors (1897), which is, indeed, rather 
capricious in its selection of writers to be honoured by it. 

There are anthologists who follow each other like + Goal 
I see that the compiler of Songs of England’s Glory 
(Isbister & Co.), echoing the compiler of Patriotie Song 
(1901), ascribes the late amended version of Tennyson’s 
‘**Hands all Round” to 1852. Neither gentleman can 
have taken the trouble to go to the root of the matter, or 
he would know that of the final version of the lyric 
all that belongs to 1852 is the first stanza; the other 
two are of comparatively recent date. For my part, 
I have always regretted that Tennyson did not preserve, 
as a portion of his permanent collected work, the vigorous 
and altogether admirable stanzas in the 1852 m 
beginuing, respectively, ‘‘ Gigantic daughter of the West,” 
and ‘‘O rise, = strong Atlantic sons.” bow _- 
stanza is especially to the purpose in its appeal to the 
people of the U nited States fe ™ - 

Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 


By the way, in Songs of England’s Glory, no authorship is 
assigned to ‘‘ The Third of February, 1852 ”’—no doubt by 
an oversight. 

It is interesting to note the growth in the number of 
books about London. I do not mean mere guidés or 
handbooks, but volumes having more or less literary 
turn or quality. Only the other day came out a neat 
little work on Chelsea, to be followed by others on 
other localities. Mr. Sims’s Living London is still going 
on serially. Last year we had Messrs. Benham and 
Welch’s Medieval London, Sir Walter Besant’s East 
London and South London (new edition), Mr. Augustus 
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Hare’s Walks in London (seventh edition, revised), a ’ 
little book on The Romance of Old London, Mr. A. 
H. Beavan’s Imperial London, and so forth. In 1900 
we had Mr. Arnold-Forster’s London, Mr. Hendry’s A 
Child’s London, Mr. Boulton’s Amusements of Old London, 
and Mr. Callow’s Old London Taverns. In 1899, again, 
came Mr. Way’s Reliques of Old London, Mr. Hecke- 
thorn’s London Souvenirs, The Looker-On in London, 
Mr. A’Beckett’s London at the End of the Century, and 
Mr. Round’s Commune ef London. The list could be 
enlarged, but it is obvious that of late years the metro- 
polis has excited increasing interest and engaged the 
services of many pens. 

It has for some time been known that Sir-Alfred Lyall 
had undertaken to write a monograph on Tennyson, and 
the announcement that he is to be the biographer of 
Lord Dufferin will tend to bring him still more pro- 
minently before the general public. To the man in the 
street, I fear, he is even less than nominis umbra. Even 
among educated people you find but few who have 
actually handled and read his Verses Written im 
India (1889), though the book reached a fourth 
edition in 1896. (Everything, of course, depends on the 
size of the editions.) And it is to be feared that only a 
limited class is acquainted with Sir Alfred’s Natural 
Religion in India (1891), his Rise and Expansion of the 
British Dominion in India (1893), or even his more recent 
Asiatic Studies (1899). His Tennyson will have, of course, 
a very considerable interest for literary people. We may 
very well have more individuality and substance than the 
monograph we have just had, on the same subject, from 
Mr. Andrew Lang. 

There is some probability, I believe, that Mr. St. Edmund 
Hake may expand into a booklet the ‘“‘ Key” to Aylwin, 
which he contributed to last week’s Notes and Queries. 
He was so intimate with most of the circle of which D. G. 
Rossetti was the centre, that his recollections of them 
ought to make interesting and even valuable reading. 
Mr. Hake’s main work in literature has been done as 
a fictionist, and especially as a writer of stories for the 
magazines. 

The inclusion of the Poems of Herrick in Mr. Grant 
Richard’s ‘‘ World’s Classics’ recalls pleasant memories 
of previous editions within the last few decades. Perhaps 
the prettiest, of recent years, was that which appeared in 
the series named ‘‘ The Muses’ Library,” where the text 
received scholarly treatment, and was interestingly “ intro- 
duced.”” For the purchaser with small means there was 
the neat and careful edition in one of the “ Libraries ” of 
Henry Morley, who did so much in his time for the 
dissemination of literature at cheap prices—assuredly one 
of the most active and intelligent of the literary pioneers 
of our day. I remember, also, with pleasure the dainty 
little selection from Herrick, for which Mr. F. T. Palgrave 
was responsible, and which, I fancy, Messrs. Macmillan 

ublished. For purposes of presentation a selection from 

Ferrick is desirable, and if presume that Mr. Grant 
Richards will not give us Herrick in a form absolutely 
“‘complete.”’ 

One awaits with curiosity the ‘‘ Belles Lettres Series ”’ 
of Messrs. Heath & Co., who hail, I believe, from America. 
Their prospectus is very appetizing, and I specially note 
that es propose to issue fifty volumes covering the 
printed English drama “‘ from its beginning to the present 
day.”’ One would not be justified in disparaging American 
work on English literature, but I do hope that the English 
men of letters whose names are mentioned in connection 
with the enterprise will see that the ‘ Belles Lettres 
Series” is not disfigured by the vagaries of American 
spelling. Those vagaries were very marked in a recentl 
issued ‘‘ Library ’’ of ambitious proportions, and it is hig 
time that their importation into this country were checked, 
once for all. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Dr. Hastings’ Biblical Dictionary. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, 
D.D. Vol. LV. Pleroma—Zuzim. (T. & T. Clark. 28s.) 


Tunis volume, which finishes with the letter Z, should be 
the last of this useful book, which was announced on its 
first appearance as to be completed in four volumes. But 
the curse of all successful Encyclopedias has fallen upon 
it, and we now hear that an extra volume, “to contain 
indexes and certain subsidiary articles of importance,” is 
in preparation. Until this extra volume is before us, we 
think it better to postpone what we have to say as to the 
scope and execution of the work as a whole. The first 
thing that strikes us about the present volume is that of 
the hundred and sixteen contributors who have worked 
upon it, no less than eighty-two bear the title of 
**Reverend.”’ This is no doubt as it should be, and quite 
accounts for the fact that some of the longest articles in 
this volume—such as ‘The Power of the Keys,” 
‘* Prayer,” ‘‘ Predestination,” ‘‘ Priest,”’ ‘‘ Reconciliation,” 
‘‘ Regeneration,” ‘‘ Salvation,” ‘‘ Will,”’ and the like--deal 
with controverted points of doctrinal theology. With 
these we do not propose to deal, and gladly pass on to 
articles of more general interest, such as those of Prof. 
Nestle on the ‘‘ Text of the New Testament,” ‘“‘ The Syriac 
Versions,” and ‘‘ The Septuagint.” In the first of these 
the Strassburg Professor takes, on the whole, a conser- 
vative view, although he gives at the end a formidable 
list of questions in criticism which he declares are of 
importance and still await solution. He gives, too, with 
much generosity, a summary of the rules which are sup- 
posed to govern textual criticism, and also some advice to 
students who may wish to embark upon it. He repudiates 
with scorn the idea that it is ‘“‘a dry study,’’ and says 
that he does not know one of greater interest. In this 
saying—which rather reminds one of the statement of Digby 
Grand’s drill-sergeant that ‘‘there is no object in the 
world more beautiful than a well-carried musket ’’—he 
—— hardly allows enough for differences of taste, but 
e certainly proves himself an enthusiastic guide. He 
considers that Mr. Burkitt’s work on Ephraem Syrus has 
dethroned the Pashito version from its pride of place as 
“the queen of the New Testament versions,’ and has 
confirmed the position of the text of Westcott and Hort. 
Of the Syriac versions altogether he is inclined to speak 
somewhat slightingly in their present condition, and 
remarks that it would be a good work for this century to 
undertake the preparation of a critical edition of them. 
On the other hand, he agrees with most modern scholars 
in exalting the importance of the Septuagint for the 
textual criticism of the Old Testament. 

Next in importance to these come, perhaps, what we 
may call the historical articles, of which Prof. Gwatkin’s 
on the ‘“‘ Roman Empire”’ is a very favourable example. 
He shows without undue verbiage what excellent work the 
Roman Empire did for civilization, and thinks that both 
as a political machine and in loftiness of aim it was 
immeasurably superior to the Republic. His idea that the 
Senate, although in practice unable to curb the excesses of 
a wilful emperor, yet represented ‘‘ the strong organisation 
of society,’ which was generally too much for him in the end, 
is novel. As to the cause of the Empire’s fall, it was due, 
he says, to no military weakness, but to bad finance, bad 
administration, and defective education ; yet ‘‘ the Empire 
was by far the worthiest image of the Kingdom of God 
yet seen on earth.” In this connection also may be men- 
tioned a very long but satisfactory article by Prof. Flint 
a ‘* Solomon,” in which he remarks that the rebellion 
of the Israelites against his successor is amply accounted 
for by the fact that under Solomon the Hebrews ceased to 
be a free people, and were set to enforced work for the 
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king’s benefit. He perhaps rather exazgerates his wealth 
and splendour, and does not allude to tho theory put 
forward by many writers that he was one of the vassal 
kings of Egypt, and as such had no doubt to pay a 
heavy tribute. Otherwise, it is difficult to see how a 
country so little favoured by nature as Palestine, whose 
inhabitants never made themselves celebrated in either 
arts or manufactures, can have accumulated any con- 
siderable quantity of money or its equivalents. As 
Prof. Flint himself says, the Jews of later date picked up 
legends from the Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Persians, and 
attributed them to their national hero. Another article 
which comes under this head is Prof. Driver’s on the 
‘Confusion of Tongues,” a legend which he labours with 
perhaps excessive care to prove unhistorical. Incidentally, 
he gives a very interesting discussion on the probable 
origin of languages, pointing out that different races, 
though they may think the same thoughts, do not “‘ think 
in the same way,” and notes the curious fact that the 
ae structure of a language is correlated in 
some hidden way with the geographical and climatic con- 
ditions of the country in which it originated.” The idea 
that the Biblical account of Babel can enclose even a 
nucleus of true tradition is disproved by, among other 
things, 2 quotation from Prestwich that palzolithic man 
must have existed (and therefore aainel a language) at 
least 20,000 years ago. 

We come to a group of articles which may be con- 
veniently referred to as dealing with what are called 
“occult? subjects. In this, as in the former volumes, 
these have all been entrusted to Mr. Owen Whitehouse. 
His article on Satan is remarkable for its avowal of a very 
full-blooded belief in the existence of that personage as 
‘“‘the most potent superhuman representative”’ of evil— 
a confession which nowadays demands some courage. 
According to the Book of Enoch, the demonology of which, 
according to him, presents striking analogies to that of 
the New Testament, Satan rules over a counter kingdom 
of evil which existed before the fall of the angels. Th: 
Slavonic version of this, generally called the Buok of the 
Secrets of Enoch, is, he thinks, one of the ultimate sources 
from which Milton drew his conception of Satan’s revolt. 
But he does not explain how Milton came to be acquainted 
with the contents of a book the very knowledge of 
whose existence was, says Mr. Charles, lost for twelve 
hundred years, and like most Protestant writers, he neglects 
the Manichaean side of the affair. In his article on 
** Sorcery,”’ which he rightly defines as “‘ magic employed 
with malignant and evil intent,” he gives some curious 
yoo chiefly drawn from Blau’s late work on ancient 
ewish magic, and combats Frazer’s notion that in sym- 
pathetic magic the event is supposed to follow the cause 
without the intervention of any spiritual or personal 
agency. We may also mention a short article by Mr. J. T. 
Marshall on the “‘ Pre-existence of Souls,” wherein it is 
said that that idea was not Jewish in origin, but was 
probably borrowed by the Jews from Plato: also the 
remark of Prof. Laidlaw in ‘‘ Psychology,” that the view 
which connects sin with the material body is neither 
Hebrew nor Christian, and that when men speak of 
welcoming death as the liberation of the soul from the 
body they are uttering no scriptural sentiment, but one 
which St. Paul strove to uproot. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to deal with 
articles not coming under any of the categories mentioned 
above, but we feel compelled to draw attention to Prof. 
Charles’ ‘‘ Testaments of the XII Patriarchs,’’ with which 
he deals here much more fully than he found himself 
able to do in his Apocalyptic Literebens in the Eneyelo- 
pedia Biblica. He tells us that “this most valuable 
pseudepigraph ’’ will during the next few years receive so 
much attention as to atone fully for past neglect. He 
still thinks that the Christian interpolations in the book 
were made by several hands and at dates subsequent to the 
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middle of the second century A.p., but he now finds himself 
able to give a date to the remainder which he puts at from 
135 to 103 n.c. In it are predicted the establishment of 
an eternal Messianic reign upon earth in the blessedness of 
which the Gentiles will share, while the righteous dead 
are to be raised up and the evil spirits to be cast into 
eternal fire. It contains also a distinct allusion to three 
heavens, and it is certainly odd that these ideas, so 
different from those of the Talmud, should have existed in 
Judaism so long before the coming of Christianity. Other 

ints: to be noted are the existence during the first 

hristian centuries, as mentioned in Mr..Porter’s article 
a: Proselyte,”’ of Greek religious societies calling themselves 

worshippers of the most high God’’ who were not 
Christians nor yet Jews, but professed a monotheistic faith 
compounded of Jewish and (heathen) Greek elements ; and 
a great many reasons for supposing that the Tarshish of 
Scripture is not Tartessus in Spain, but some spot on the 
coast of Etruria. A very exhaustive and instructive article 
by Dr. Kenyon on “ Writing” and another carefully- 
written and lucid one by Dr. Moultsa on ‘‘ Zoroastrianism ” 
make a fitting close to this volume. 


Diplomatic Pudding. 


Sir William White, K.C.B. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
(Murray. 12s. net.) 


“A DIPLOMATIST is, after all, an abstraction,”’ said Disraeli in 
one of the novels which he made the vehicles for his own 
moral and mental outpourings. ‘There is a want of 
nationality about his being. I always look upon diploma- 
tists as the Hebrews of politics, without country, political 
creed, popular convictions, that strong reality of existence 
which pervades the career of an eminent citizen in a free 
and great country.’’ That was well said ; and it is just 
because an ambassador is so impersonal in his outlook and 
so finally official, that we like to get a little near to him 
if we can in a biography. Away from the shadow of the 
sovereignty which darkens him, even while it makes 
him its delegate, we warm as we encounter the twinkle of 
his eye. And if, as some one has said, it is the vocation 
of an ambassador to lie abroad for his country’s good, for 
that very reason are we concerned to see him at ease, to be 
with him in his off moments, and to read the response he 
makes when another ambassador writes to him a “ gossipy 
letter.” 
biography of our ambassador for six difficult years at 
Constantinople which make his best “copy.” They are 
the plums of this Diplomatic Pudding. . : 
Born (in 1824) in Poland, White was of Dutch extraction, 
and the origin of his name was—de Wite. The allusion of 
the moment is inevitable—that it would be amusing and 
even ironical if the hero of Ladysmith had the same story 
to tell. Our ambassador did, indeed, almost literally 
fulfil Disraeli’s symbolistic programme of No-nationality 
ambassadors. Dutch in descent, he spent in his native 
Poland thirty years of his life, and he spoke its tongue 
perfectly. His father, after various Colonial service 
experiences, died as Governor of Trinidad, and_ his 
grandfather on his mother’s side, General Neville 
Gardiner, was the last English Envoy to the Court of 
Poland, and died as Commander-in-Chief in New 
Brunswick. He was also, by the way, uncle of the Lord 
Blessington whose name lives by his wife’s beauty. But 
Sir William White’s religion did not answer to the 
Disraelian® ideal. He was a Roman Catholic, like his 
mother ; and the first of his creed to be an ambassador 
since the Reformation. That very circumstance gave his 
religious profession an accent ; but it never sounded in any 
way that grated upon the public ear. His biographer has 
been unduly reticent on the point. The future diplomat 
was at Trinity, Cambridge, at the very time when (in 1842 
and 1843) the “Catholic Revival” was at its height at 
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Oxford, and had made itself felt at Cambridge far more 
than the common and rather arrogant title of ‘* The Oxford ° 
Movement’’ might lead the unsuspecting to suppose. 
White had, as a matter of fact, a little place of his own 
in its history. Quiet as his profession of his religion was 
bound to be in that environment and at that date, he did 
not lose any opportunity to enlighten the groping; and 
we know as a fact that he lent to Lockhart-—a cousin of 
Sir Walter Scott’s son-in-law, and then one of Newman’s 
chosen companions at the ‘‘ Littlemore Monastery’’—the 
copy of Rosmini’s Maxims of Perfection which decided 
the neophyte to secede to Rome in advance of his leader. 
Tt was that decision, as close students of the Oxford Move- 
ment know, which made Newman feel that his position 
was untenable, and which forced him forward towards 
what he himself afterwards recognised as the goal. 

Ambassadors are not always ready letter-writers. “I 
am just an infernal correspondent.”’ That is the con- 
fession of Sir Robert Morier, whose letters to White are, 
nevertheless, the strongest part of the memoir. .“I have 
two letters of yours on my soul,” he tells White, “ and 
damned bad company they are for it; for whenever I have 
thought of them I have had a fresh outbreak of indignation 
against myself.’’ Morier, by the way, was somewhat 
uncandid on that point where candour fails by a sort of 
common consent—the avowal of an authorship he intended 
to be anonymous :— 

My pear Wuire [he wrote in 1875], what in the name 
of all the devils has made you say that you knew from me 
that I was the author of Vatican and Prussia, and of the 
letters to Manning? It would be an immense mischief to 
me—its coming out authentically that I am the author. Try 
and put people on some other scent: you could say you 
knew for certain it was Countess Leyden, or Malet, or, 
— better, Cartwright, who, I really believe, did write 
them. 


The last little extravagance carries the situation through § 
and Cartwright (if we remember aright the Standard’s 
Rome correspondent at the time) might have had no 
objection to the false attribution, awkward as the mere 
report might have been for Malet, the real culprit’s 
fellow-diplomat. In the same year (1875) Morier writes 
from Munich to White at Dantzic, of the men in power at 
home :— 

I have very little faith in the present set. If Dizzi was 
twenty years younger, he might have had backbone enough 
to make something at least original out of his Suez shares, 
but he is stiff in the joints; and the others (Carnarvon at 
the Colonies always excepted) . 


Only dots tell of the rest—they convey dottiness indeed. 
Two years later, when White was full of delicate work in 
Belgrade, Morier wrote :— 

The abiding fact that remains is the absolute and 
unconditional ineptitude of our International machinery. 
The country itself is morally diseased with a fatty heart, 
and those who guide her destinies have the disease in an 
intensified form. The Departmental people of the F.O. are 
the worst offenders. Their hatred of anything that rises 
above routine, or carries with it the promise of a policy, 
would be amusing if one could look at it with indifferent 
eyes. 

Clerks in the Foreign Office must be able to read anything 
by now and not wince; but they would have made Morier 
wince had these sentiments got into print at that time— 
unless indeed they could have been fathered upon Malet. 
Sir Henry Layard, whom White was to succeed at Con- 
stantinople, wrote thence to him in 1878 that Gladstone, 
“carried away bya passionate hatred of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and without any of those sentiments of national pride and 
dignity which distinguished the statesmen who directed 
our foreign policy in fies gone by, has inflicted a blow on 
his country from which she may never recover. . . ” 
And Sir Henry Layard was himself counted as a Liberal, and 
the Queen’s agents at the courts of the world had to take 
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their orders first from one Minister, then from the other. 
These glim may be perturbing ; but nobody can put 
down the biography of White and not feel of what sterling 
stuff our ambassadors in general have been made even 
since those “days gone by,” referred to regretfully by 
Layard—palmy days that have no date. There was 
nothing privately “shady” about a man like White, 
good-looking, laughter-loving, delighting in his achieve- 
ments, chief of which he counted the winning the hand of 
the lovely Miss Kendziov of Dantzic; and dying, in 1891, 
full of honours, and having fulfilled a wish he had 
expressed a dozen. years before about his two children : 
“‘] trust I shall be spared sufficiently long to start them 
in life as good Christians and as devoted to our dear 
country as I am, though almost a stranger to it.”’ 


A Modern Masque. 


The Brothers, a Fairy Masque. By C. F. Keary. (Long- 


mans. 4s. net.) 


A masquE should be allegorical, formal in movement and 
simple in form, conceited, light, and lyrical; it should be 
“* full of excellent device and change,’’ to use Ben Jonson’s 
description of a dance,—a quaint progressional fancy, far 
removed from all realities, passions, and griefs. Mr. C. F. 
Keary, we think, kept this ideal before him when he 
wrote The Brothers, and had Nature made him a_ poet 
instead of an excellent novelist, 7'he Brothers might have 
been an agreeable and successful essay in an antique form. 
There is evidence here of a cultivated feeling for beauty, 
of some. skill in words, and of a pleasant and resourceful 
inventive talent, but there is almost no evidence that 
Mr. Keary possesses the spontaneous lyric gift. Now and 
then a couple of lines rise from a long dead level of fairly 
ingenious. versification into something that may well be 
accepted as genuine poetry, as for instance this ending 
from a choric appeal of the hamadryads to the goatherds 
in Part I. :— 
Breathe rather on your pipes beseeching strains ; 
And wrap his soul in love. 


And the heroine’s apostrophe to love is good in parts :-— 
O mother of all joy, before whose sight 
The moonlight Graces and the obedient Hours 
Do serve perpetually ; through thee, the Spring 
Jets sap into the winter-withered ground ; 
For thee all beauty blooms ; all harmonies 
Of earth and sky, the wren’s. unnoticed pipe, 
The wind’s high trumpet, and the ceaseless surge 
In sea-caves moaning, all are for thee create. 
Shall we alone thy unwilling handmaids prove ? 
But such sweet morsels are rare. Far more often one 
finds lyrics that are lyrics only by the look of the lines 
on the page. Thus one of the heroic brother-lutanists 
sings :-—— 
’Tis of me that children in the meadows,— 
"Tis of me that old men in the shadows 
Of their village limes— 
’Tis of me that yokels ploughing, cattle lowing, 
' Love the rhymes. 
Still, to listen, brooks their summer flickering ; 
Still, to listen, winter flames their bickering; &c., &e. 
Such writing is forced and clumsy, and might without 
difficulty be matched, if not excelled, by any average 
roseman who knew how to use Tom Hood’s Rhyming 
Dictionary. Also, Mr. Keary, from sheer carelessness or 
lack of sensitiveness, can be guilty of literary peccadilloes 
which exasperate the reader more acutely than a heinous 
sin. For example, in a scene with ‘‘ Voices in the 
air,” he speaks of .‘‘ the wanderer in the wood,’ and 
immediately afterwards uses the word ‘“‘ wood” in the 
sense of a musical instrument— 
The wood has lost its cunning and its strirgs dis- 
tracted are. 
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And some of his locutions are inexcusable. To twist shut 
up into up-shut— — ’ 
Thou should’st live on as now, up-shut and lonely, 


is surely to achieve the absurd. 

These are trifles, but such trifles abound, and there is 
little to redeem them ; they are continually taking the edge 
off even that mediocre charm which Mr. Keary accomplishes 
in his most fortunate moments. 

So much for the poetical garb of the fable. The 
fable itself is ingeniously constructed, but certainly too 
intricate, involved, and elusive. We are told ina “ notice ’”’ 
that the masque was begun as ‘‘a sort of Fairy Opera”’ ; but 
this idea was soon abandoned, and, freed from the trammels 
of the stage, Mr. Keary became only too lavish of multi- 
farious choruses, scenic illusions, and all impossible magics. 
It is as if he had tried to create an atmosphere of faéry by 
means of a fairy stage carpenter, a fairy limelightman, and 
a fairy Maskelyne. Here is a specimen stage-direction : 
“In the darkness a sound of rushing water is heard out- 
side the window. It gradually shapes itself into a 
Cuorvs.” Then follows the x Sg Perhaps at the 
Egyptian Hall of the Little People, rushing water can be 
pa transmogrified into a chorus that unburdens 
itself in rhymed pentameters; but in employing such 
devices a mere human poet somewhat exceeds the due 
limit of fancy’s licence. 

The story is that two brothers, who knew not each 
other, one from the sea and the other from the mountain, 
paid court to a Princess. One won herand rapt her away, 
and the rest of the mortal characters are left immured in 
a hall without doors or light, the sound of the rushing 
choric water in their ears. The apparatus of spirits, 
fairies, cobbolds, hamadryads, birds, beasts, insects, 
maskers, friars, and wizards is simply tremendous ; and in 
the first half of the piece these complex crowds, together 
with sundry visions, sadly impede the statement of the 
theme. The moral of the whole affair may be surmised 
from its motto, culled from Lespardi— 

Duo cose belle ha il mondo: 
Amore e Morte. 


Before the Deluge. 


The Guardian of Marie Antoinette. By Lilian Smythe. 
(Hutchinson.’ 2 vols. 24s.) 


THE interest in that period of French history‘ending so 
dramatically in the Red ' Terror shows no signs of abating. 
This must be the excuse for the appearance of Miss Lilian 
Smythe’s Guardian of Marie Antoinette, otherwise one is at 
a loss to understand its raison d’étre. For it is by no 
means the first time that the twenty-five years prior to the 
Fall of the Bastille have been described. Before the com- 
pecntsveny recent publication of the secret correspondence 
etween the Empress Maria Theresa and the Count de Mercy 
Argenteau, her Ambassador at the Court of Versailles, 
the world was well acquainted from an almost infinite 
number of sources with the times that immediately 
preceded the Revolution. The publication of the letters 
that from 1770 to 1780 passed almost daily between the 
Empress and Count de Mercy threw a new light on 
the period. It is this correspondence that Miss Smythe 
has chosen for the subject of her book, which in 
spite of being a compilation of all the Court gossip of 
the time has obviously been edited as an authoritative 
book of reference. As a commentary on tlhe singular 
correspondence of Maria Theresa and de Mercy The 
Guardian of Marie Antoinette was unnecessary, but as 
a breathing portrait of the ancien réyime it is a decided 
contribution to the literature of the eighteenth century. 
There is no need to recapitulate the events that led up 
to the marriage of Marie Antoinette with the Dauphin. 
That event was the consummation of years of subtle 
diplomacy on the part of Maria Theresa, for in the French 
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alliance she hoped to find a check to the sudden springs 
at the throat of Austria of the ‘“‘ Monster,’’ as she called 
Frederick the Great. But she was too cautious to be 
certain of this even after the alliance was concluded ; 
Marie Antoinette, married in her fifteenth year to a prince 
ridiculed by all who knew him and surrounded at such an 
impressionable age by the influences of the most fascinating 
and vicious court in Europe, was but poor security for the 
maintenance of the Franco-Austrian alliance. So the 
Empress, who had ashrewd knowledge of men and things, 
appointed Count de Mercy as the secret guardian of her 
daughter. De Mercy, who, like all ambassadors of those 
days, was essentially a spy, was perhaps the ablest diplo- 
matist then living, and one of the few honest men at the 
Court of Versailles. Maria Theresa, who was fully aware 
of his worth, set him to do two things: the little Marie 
Antoinette was to be obsessed, as it were, by the memory 
of her mother, of whom she was very fond, and thus 
indirectly be made ever mindful of Austrian interests ; 
secondly, the guardian was to superintend the child’s 
education and moral development. As Marie Antoinette 
was of a singularly Joyal onl thatlenate nature de Mercy 
had no difficulty in keeping alive her love of mother and 
country, and so successful was he in this respect that 
Marie Antoinette was known throughout France as “ the 
Austrian,” an epithet that of all others applied to her did 
her the most harm. In the formation of her character 
de Mercy was not so happy. Marie Antoinette developed 
on her own lines quite irrespective of de Mercy, and it 
was only to her own innate nobility that the thoughtless 
and beautiful young queen owed her virtue while she lost 
her reputation in those enchanted years before the 
Revolution. 

That there should have been any honesty or sincerity 
at all surviving at the Court of Versailles seems a me 
Talleyrand said that those who had not lived before 1789 
had not known the sweetness of life, or, he might have 
added, its corruption and inhumanity. One is surprised 
that the Deluge, so flippantly predicted by Louis XV., 
did not at once inundate France upon his death. The 
corruption of society seemed then to be complete, but the 
Court and the noblesse gathered themselves together, as it 
were, to celebrate the apotheosis of corruption, and went on 
down the decline if not unmindful of the impending 
destruction, atleast absolutely callous to it. Never 
was intrigue more rampant; from the attempt to govern 
the nation, which simply meant carte blanche on the 
Treasury, to squabbles over etiquette, the culte of their 
rank, the noblesse could only think in intrigue. Respect 
for God or man had quite vanished, but before the 
starving masses lost it, it had already disappeared at 
Court. Marie Antoinette herself helped to kill 1t with her 
gambling parties, where nightly there were open accusa- 
tions of cheating in the very presence of the Queen. 
And the Comte d’Artois, the King’s brother, had so little 
care for his position that once at a public ball of the 
yeople he struck a Princess of the Blood in the face with 
fis fist. Everywhere the most indecent levity prevailed. 
Death and disease were ridiculed; one young princess, 
while ill with the small-pox, wrote to the King: “Je n’ai 
eu que cinquante boutons qui me font grand plaisir.” 
The wonder is not that the Deluge came, but that it 
was delayed so long. 

Miss Smythe has caught the atmosphere of the period, 
and most of the people on her canvas are quite living. 
Many personages that are merely fine names serving to the 
casual student as sort of punctuation marks to any page 
of the history of France, breathe for a moment as they flit 

ast with Court tittle-tattle, bons mots, and witty sayings. 

‘here is a clever description of the death of Louis XV., 
and also of the visit to Versailles of Joseph II., that 
paetets of an Emperor, who spent his time prying 
into other people’s business, moralising, and saying smart 
things. De Mercy, the subtle diplomatist, whose ‘‘ channels 
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by means of which everything reaches me” were of such 
value to the Empress, is drawn to the life. Maria Theresa, 
one of history’s demi-goddesses, steps down from her 
grand pedestal of statecraft and becomes quite human. 
On the other hand, in trying to infuse life into Marie 
Antoinette by contrasting her with Louis XVI. and at his 
expense, Miss Smythe is not so successful. Her portrait of 
Marie Antoinette is, like most of that Queen, a bad one, 
and the King is quite unrecognisable. The really fine 
picture of Louis XVI., which appears among the interesting 
illustrations now reproduced for the first time by per- 
mission of the present Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau, bears 
no likeness to Miss Smythe’s offensive description of a 
King who was by no means a fool, if weak. Nor is it true 
or funny to state that the Comte d’Artois left off dancing 
on the tight-rope to try totake Gibraltar. But the interest 
is well sustained, and where no.attempt at effect is strained 
at or prejudice permitted to intrude the characters are 
decidedly well drawn. The Guardian of Marie Antoinette 
contains much valuable information and some excellent 

enealogical tables of the Bourbons, showing their double 
Stuart descent. As a picture of a remarkable period in 
the world’s history Miss Lilian Smythe’s book will appeal 
to all interested in the French Revolution. 


That Excellent Race the Russells. 


An Onlooker’s Note-Book. By the Author of Collections 
and Recollections. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THis is an astonishing book. Many a surprise have we 
received during the perusal. The greatest of all is that 
which was given when, before beginning to write our 
review, we turned back to the title page. Thereon we 
read an excerpt from the Second Letter of Sydney Smith 
to Archdeacon Singleton: ‘‘ Another peculiarity of the 
Russells is, that they never alter their opinions: they are 
an excellent race, but they must be trepanned before they 
can be convinced.’’ What is the meaning of this scroll 
blazoned on the title-page? Is it to make us understand 
that ‘‘Onlooker’’ has written what he intends to be a 
satire on the Russells? Or is it that he is a Russell 
himself, glorying in the mental peculiarity of that Excellent 
Race? In either case we should be very glad if only we 
could command sufficient patience to undertake the tre- 
panning which Sydney Smith long ago observed to be 
desirable. A more complacent book we have not read 
since some weird instinct prompted us to study Sanford 
and Merton in our Sasheed. 

The essays of which the book is made up were first 
published in the ManchesterGuardian. That fact disposes 
us to believe that they were not written as a satire on that 
Excellent Race the Russells. It is an indication that 
probably they are by a Russell himself, some “‘ publicist” 
who is deadly in earnest in his admiration of the family’s 
high moral tone. About two years ago there was 
sent forth from the house of Messrs. A. and C. Black a book 
called, if we remember rightly, The Memoirs of Lady 
Russell. It was a duplication. That is to say, all «he 
beauteous letters in it had been published in earlier works, 
still to be found in the British Musuem. The publishers 
had been misled by some admirer of that Excellent Race 
the Russells. We mention the fact only because it shows 
that not only do the Russells “‘ never alter their opinions,” 
but also that the opinions have a habit of insisting that 
they shall be heard over and over again. Lady Russell’s 
sentimentality was almost too strong for any man of 
this day who inclines to be indifferent honest in his 
judgment of the Princes and the Statesmen who were 
prominent in the great episodes of our island story ; 
but, on our word of abashed honour, her Ladyship 
was modest as compared with this most modern 
satirist or scion of the Excellent Race. Nothing in 
England pleases him. He is in despair of ‘his country 
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‘because England listened with respect to the thoughts 
of Mr. Stuart Mill, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Darwin, 
‘Mr. Huxley, and Mr. Froude. These men, he thinks, 
represented what he is kind enough to call “‘ Cocksureness.”’ 

ey were, therefore, very objectionable to that Excellent 
Race the Russells, who never alter their opinions. 

Let it be frankly said that we have no respect for the 
steadfastness of critical attitude which is represented 
by that Excellent Race. It seems to us to be fatuous. 
*‘Onlooker”’ denounces modern England because a boy 
nowadays calls his father ‘‘ Dad,’’ whereas early in last 
century a boy, it is reported, called his father “Sir’’ ; he is 
in despair of England because the manners of young women 
in the fashionable world are frankly natural; above these 
troubles, being a devout patron of Burke, Newman, and 
Mr. Gladstone, he cannot away with our latter-day con- 
tempt for the high moral. tone of Mr. Barlow. This, for 
example, is how he goes on in his essay on “ Chivalry” : 
“Tt 1s the appointed function of rulers and statesmen, of 
the highly-placed and the influential, to guide the public 
conscience and set up true standards of national thinking 
and acting.’’  ‘‘Onlooker,’’ of course, finds that our 
Ruler, his statesmen, and the clergy have not come up to 
the ideal of that Excellent Race the Russells. Actually 
they stood for England when the Boers of South Africa 
made war against the Empire. Thereby ‘Government 
and Opposition alike lost all thought of championing a 
weaker against a stronger cause ; aa material gain, in the 
shape of territory and goldfields and shares and dividends, 
is the only object of national ambition.” Did it ever 
occur to this satirist or scion of the Excellent Race that any 
unwhip cub of a schoolboy could go on writing this 


kind of moral jabber without end? We fear it did not. 
Actually, in an essay on Luxury and Simplicity, ‘‘ Onlooker”’ 
dares to — thus about our Sovereign and the Queen: 


“King Edward VII. might have validly and constitu- 
tionally opened Parliament in a billy-cock hat and a 
pea-jacket, with his Queen in the waterproof cloak of a 
district visitor; but they would have been hissed in the 
streets.”’ From this it will be seen that ‘‘ Onlooker”’ is 
no respecter of persons. He must be a very great man. 


Little Books on Artists. 


Rossetti. By Ford Madox Hueffer. Rembrandt. By 
Auguste Bréal: Translated by Clementine Black. 
“Popular Library of Art’ Series. (Duckworth. 2s. 
net each.) 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. By James A. Manson. ‘‘ Makers 
of British Art’’ Series. (Walter Scott. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Wuen Mr. Henley wrote that Rossetti was “an amateur 
who failed in two Arts,” there were a good many le 
who objected to that vigorous characterisation. Mr. Huefer 
frankly accepts it. ‘‘ It is true,” he says. ‘‘ Yet it hardly 
harms Rossetti or touches his standing. On the contrary, 
it defines both very brilliantly. Because, in the infinite 
scale of things, there is room enough for the amateur—for 
the man whose love for his art transcends his technical 
abilities.” That, accepting the word ‘‘amateur”’ in its 
strictly technical application, is quite sound, but it is 
hardly, we imagine, just what Mr. Henley meant. Mr. 
Hueffer’s general appreciation of Rossetti is marked by 
balance and insight ; he expounds the painter’s tempera- 
ment and does him justice in directions which some later 
critical tendencies have been inclined too readily to con- 
demn. Rossetti was a literary painter—in his best period 
he shook himself free from his not very pronounced early 
realism. He painted, in fact, for people who understood 
the meaning of that movement of which he was one of the 
commanding figures: popularity he neither expected nor 
achieved. Mr. Hueffer says that his influence upon the 
nation is probably large and is felt in unexpected - places. 
When he adds that ‘‘ men, under it, often enough choose 
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their wives,’’ we can hardly agree with Mr. Hueffer; the 
statement appears to us to secrete a fallacy. It is a pity 
that the manner of Mr. Hueffer’s essay is not equal to its 
matter. The writing is very unequal and often careless ; 
one does not expect to find in such work so many 
awkwardnesses of expression and even grammatical slips. 
And why does Mr. Hueffer continually—sometimes twice 
on a page—refer to himself as ‘‘ the present writer’ ? 
Why not say “I” and be done with it? The repro- 
ductions of pictures which the volume contains are, 
perhaps, as good as the process employed could be 
expected to produce. But that process is by no means 
suitable to a great deal of Rossetti’s work. 

The Rembrandt, by M. Bréal, in the same series, claims 
to be a critical essay. It is hardly that: it would, indeed, 
be more correctly described asan unqualified eulogy. But 
perhaps a eulogy, at any rate for the purposes of a popular 
series, is the best introduction to Rembrandt ; the student 
would hardly find M. Bréal definite or discriminating 
enough. But as an appreciation this monograph is quite 
pleasing and desirable. It gives concisely the main tacts 
of Rembrandt’s life, and traces the growth of the master’s 
art through all its strenuous and untiring gradations. 
M. Bréal particularly insists on Rembrandt's fidelity to 
the best that was in him as well as on his fidelity to nature 
as he saw it. How that fidelity in both kinds triumphed 
may be seen in the reproductions which appear in this 
little book, although they by no means, in all cases, 
represent the best of Rembrandt. That, however, was 
inevitable, seeing that examples for illustration have been 
wisely chosen only from the collections in the British 
Museum. Yet even in so reduced a form the ‘‘ View of 
Amsterdam ”’ cannot lose its extraordinary mastery. 

Mr. Manson, like M. Bréal, appears as a eulogist rather 
than a critic, though Landseer is hardly a fit subject for 
such praise as Mr. Manson crowds upon him. In our 
view it is as easy to under-estimate Landseer as to 
over-praise him: perhaps the tendency nowadays is to 
under-estimate. In our view he was not a great painter, 
though, at his best, he was a supreme technician. His 
very truth to certain phases of animal nature seems, in 
a sense, to limit his power. When Ruskin said that 
Landseer was an unimaginative painter (he excepted one 
or two pictures from this dictum) we think that Ruskin 
was right. But Mr. Manson will not allow that Landseer 
was anything but of the greatest, though we cannot say 
that he supports his view with much strength. The 
account of the painter’s life is interesting, and con- 
tains some new matter. It is certainly strange, as 
Mr. Manson says, that no standard biography of Landseer 
has been published, though we should hardly have 
supposed that his personality “‘has already become as 
vague and shadowy as the ghost of Hamlet’s father.”’ 


Other New Books. 


Alfred Shaw, Cricketer. Recorded by B. W. Pullin. 
(Cassell. 2s. 6d.) 


Every year now brings its cricket biography, for the bat 
and the pen have become strangely intimate of late. It 
seems almost, now and then, as if certain of our more 
critical cricketers (horrible cacophony!) took their -note- 
books into the very field. A second Nyren, however, shows 
as yet no sign of growth: indeed how could there-be a 
second Nyren?—there is but one Homer: - A second 
Pycroft, a more simple phenomenon, one would welcome, 
but he too tatries. Meanwhile Mr.. B. W.. Pullin (“old 
Ebor,” as he calls himself) is a good honest chronicler of 
the game and _ of its heroes, and his book about: Shaw is 
readabie if not enkindling. Something of Shaw’s mathe- 
matical precision and respectability as a performer seems 
to have entered the pages, partly perhaps the effect of 
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the period treated—1862-1902. The raeier days of cricket 
recaptured somewhat in Caffyn’s Seventy-one Not Outs, a 
far better book than this, were then over. Shaw’s career 
has been successful, but his attitude to the game is 
rather that of a business man than an enthusiast. No 
one, however, has bowled so many fine balls since cricket 
began, and we are glad to see it as Shaw’s opinion 
that length and accuracy of aim are in the long run of 
higher importance than break. The gay sprite of Tom 
Emmett, as is usual in all cricket books nowadays, comes 
joyously in to lend gaiety to Shaw’s level narrative. We 
like the story of Tom, after a rough voyage to Australia, 
leaping ashore at a port where the vessel touched only 
for two hours and being glimpsed from the deck, rolling 
and gambolling like a mad thing on a piece of sward 
If Shaw had only had such promptings once or twice how 
much juicier a volume might this be! 


‘ 


From the Fleet in the Fifties. By Mrs. Tom Kelly.’ (Hurst 
and Blackett. 12s. net.) 


Tue new element in this book is the collection of letters 
written to England by the Rev. 8. Kelson Stothert, who 
was Chaplain to the Naval Brigade. To link these letters 
together Mrs. Kelly has written a narrative which amounts 
to a history of the Crimean war, and the resulting volume 
is a large octavo of nearly 500 pages. We cannot help 
thinking that a less enterprising method would have been 
better; for the letters would have stood very well alone 
save for necessary footnotes. However, Mrs. Kelly has 
written her narrative of familiar events with conspicuous 
care and sympathy, and the volume is well illustrated. 
One of the best things in the book is an interpolated 
account by Mr. W. H. Pennington of the charge of the 
Light Brigade. A point in his story has an interest for 
collectors. He emphatically denies that a trumpet was 
sounded in the Licht Brigade before or during the charge. 
It will be remembered that a trumpet on which the order 
to charge was supposed to have been sounded fetched a 
large sum not very long ago in a London sale room. A 
more important feature of Mr. Pennington’s narrative is 
his stout defence of Lord Raglan against the innuendoes of 
Kinglake. 

The Chaplain’s letters are graphic and see cary but 
they would have looked much better had they been broken 
into a larger number of paragraphs. In them all the 
stirring events and dreadful callings of the British 
campaign are reflected. Mr. Stothert saw mortars in use 
for the first time, and his account of the approach of 
a Russian mortar shell to the English trenches is quite in 
the modern manner :~-- 

A mortar (the first I had ever seen close) advanced 
towards us in a dignified way (for a Russian) in oscilla- 
ting method, like King Clicquot when he walks, with a 
slow, whistling sound. It had a certain air of benignity, 
too, when compared with the horrid rush of round shot 
and gun shell, as if it would say, in imitation of the late 
lamented Nicholas: ‘‘Good morning, bono Ingleesh, how 
happy I am to see you, pray don’t disturb yourselves, good 

eople. I am coming for your good, just to show you 

ow strong and kind your Father and Emperor is. Whew! 
whew! it is warm to-day, gentlemen. Whew! what nice 
trenches these are! Whew ! I see that red spot is where 
a friend of mine breakfasted this morning. Whew! don’t 
be alarmed I repeat, gentlemen ; I am only paying you a 
morning call, on the word of a gentleman. Whew! 
whew! a Rursian gentleman that is. Where shall I sit 
down? Allow me just there; whew! don’t run away, 
gentlemen ; whew! my blessings on you. Ha! I have 
you now! Flop! fizz! bang! 

The large moral of the story is drawn by Vice-Admiral 
Powlett in a contributed preface, in which he asks 
whether we are more ready to meet our (European) 
enemies in the gate than we were fifty years ago. 
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Delhi—-1857. Edited by General Sir Henry Wylie Norman. 
(Chambers.) : 


Tuts book owes its origin to wishes and considerations 
somewhat similar to those which inspired the book we 
have just noticed. It must often happen that long after 
a great. siege or campaign the private diary of some 
gallant soldier or sailor ya to be an heirloom too 
interesting to be kept for ever in the darkness of manu- 
script. In the case of Colonel Keith Young’s diary and 
correspondence, the motive for publication has been 
mainly the modest and wholly legitimate desire that his 
children and friends may be able to read them. The step 
from “‘ private circulation ’’ to formal publication is easily 
taken; and assuredly there will be room in many a 
regimental and Indian Civil Service library for this 
volume. As soldier and lawyer, Colonel Young took an 
active part in two great branches of the administration of 
India. As Judge-Advocate General under four successive 
Commanders-in-Chief between 1852 and 1862, he was in 
a position to see and record the most stirring events of 
the Mutiny. During the siege of Delhi communications 
with Simla were happily kept open, and in this volume 
we have Keith Young's almost daily letters to his wife, 
who with the wives of many other officers and officials was 
in deep anxiety and no little danger. In an interesting 
introduction Sir Henry Wylie Norman communicates a 
good idea of Colonel Young and of his letters. The 
feeling that their wives were helpless at Simla ‘caused 
the letters of Keith Young and of other husbands to be 
letters of encouragement to the wives,” but, he adds, 
“it must . be recollected that. some of us who 
had heard very evil intelligence, had to keep it to ourselves, 
and much of this was, for a time, unknown even to 
Colonel Young. If he had always known what a few of 
us had heard, perhaps more than one of his letters would 
have been less hopeful than they were.” ~ 

Of Keith Young's character his biographer gives us a 
telling glimpse in a trifling incident. When he was 
living a little way out of London in 1860 (he died, how- 
ever, at Simla in 1862), he was hurrying to catch a train 
when he was aware that he had lost his purse. He 
applied to the first policeman he met for the loan of half- 
a-crown, which, on the security of his face alone, the 
constable immediately handed to him. We might quote 
many a little passage from the letters, but space forbids. 
We observe in them a strong disposition, characteristic of 
the writer’s legal mind, to reject idle rumour and sift all 
news. The book is admirably produced, and its. photo- 
gravure illustrations are a great embellishment. 


Glimpses of William IV’. and Queen Adelaide. By Rev. 
G. Cecil White. (Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d.) 


Maixty compiled from the chaste letters of Miss May 
Clitherow, whose ancestral drawing-room contained alle- 
gorical representations of Peace and War, the Five Senses, 
the Four Elements, and the Three Christian Graces, 
these ‘‘ glimpses” afford excellent examples of maidenly 
reserve and superb discretion. The first ‘‘ glimpse”’ is 
of the Queen, ‘‘ who when in church likes to be serious, 
and to keep her mind on religious thoughts. She cannot 
hear, her mind will wander, so she reads a sermon which 
she reads low out of sight.’”’ The ‘‘ glimpses” of the 
King are no less refined. Behold him hard at work: 
*‘and now to business. He unlocked a box and set to 
work signing, the Princess rubbing them on the blotting- 
book and returning them into their cases. . . . He 
signed seventy. Three times he was obliged to stop and 
= his hands in hot water, he had cramp so severe in 
tis fingers. When he had signed the last he exclaimed, 
‘Thank God, ’tis done . . . it is a cruel suffering; 
but, thank God, ’tis only cramp; my health was never 
better!’”’ The King, be it said, was always feeling 
‘* particularly well,” while his august partner» was 
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** troubled sadly,” and is “ hardly stout enough to 
contend. with all annoyances.” The general reader, 
perhaps, would like to have heard something of those 
** annoyances,” and still rather have heard, with pardon- 
able curiosity, something of the real inner life of 
William IV., for there must surely have been a brief 
me each day when there were other things on hand 
than the “cruel suffering” of signing documents; but 
there it is, the ‘“‘ annoyances’ and those “ other things ”’ 
are not revealed here, and so end these seventy-six pages 


. of *‘ glimpses.”’ 
Pearson's Gossipy Guides: London, Paris, Weymouth 
and District, Edinburgh. (Pearson. Each 1s.) 


TuEsE guide-books have two excellent features. They are 
shaped for the breast pocket, and their photographic 
illustrations are exceptionally good. In selecting photo- 
graphs the publishers have dusty gone to the best sources 
and they have chosen live subjects. It is a positive 
— to look through the guide-books to London and 

‘aris merely for the sake of the illustrations, In the 
London you find in pictures like those of ‘‘ Staple Inn,” 
‘A Typical Luncheon Bar in the City,” ‘“‘A Scene on the 
Emban nt,” and “ Lord’s Cricket Ground,”’ something 
distinctly above the ordinary guide-book photograph. To 
the interesting small photograph ‘‘ The Bird Fair in the 
East End,” the rather inaccurate statement is attached, 
“This sight is to be seen every. Sunday morning.’ It is 
only in the height of the season (August and September) 
that the dense crowds around the bird fanciers’ shops 
shown in the photograph can be seen in life. The 
full page photograph ‘‘ An East End Audience ”’ is quite a 
document, for the hundreds of people photographed are 
unconscious of the camera. The illustrations im the Paris 
volume are every whit as good, witness “The Open- 
Air Bookstalls of the Quai Malaquais”’ and ‘‘ One of the 
Newspaper Kiosks.”” We believe that the text of a 

ide-book can be tested fairly only by use, but we have 
ound that the facts given, though less numerous than in 
some guide-books, aré judiciously selected and clearly set 
forth. Certainly these guides may be trusted for all 
ordinary purposes, and they will be always worth looking 
at at home. 


Coronation lore is limited in quantity, and hence the 
Coronation histories which the publishers have poured 
forth repeat each other a good deal. But Messrs. Isbister’s 
Coronation Book (10s. 6d. net), written by Mr. Jocelyn H. T. 
Perkins, and illustrated by Miss Zillah Temple and by 
photographs, has claims of its own. It is the handsomest 
of its kind, and for those who wish to make a Coronation 

ift to their own or their friend’s bookshelves it is the 
a to choose. Among many interesting reproductions 
is one of a ticket of admission to the Coronation of 
George III. inscribed rather naively, ‘‘Come with this 
to the Garden Door in College Street, by Four or Seven 
o’Clock, and through the Little and Great Cloyster to 
the Record Room Stair-Case in the Hast Cloyster. Keep 
this TICKET till all be over.” 


The Photographic Year Book appears every June in 
its familiar yellow cover, and its punctual appearance this 
week will be welcome to legions.of camera artists. The 
editor, Mr. P. R. Salmon, leads off with a useful account 
of stereoscopic work. Mr. C. Winthrope Somerville, a 
specialist in bromide work, contributes an article to the 
section devoted to winter work. ‘Tables and formule 
are brought up to date, and the Gazetteer section has been 
improved. For ‘tlie third year in succession Mr. J. T. 
Ashby supplies the -pictorial article, his subject being 
Mr. Ashby’s photographs 


ds show 


** With a Camera at Bettws.”’ 
of the Welsh mountains, rivers, and wood 


once more his mastery of legitimate photography as 
applied to scenery and his special skill in composition. 
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As a camera marksman Mr. Ashby can -have few rivals, 
for his photographs always impress one by their rightness 
of inclusion and exclusion, and their feeling for mass, 
line, and balance. 








Fiction. 


A King and His Campaigners. B 
stam. Rendered into Englis 
(Duckworth. 1g. 6d.) 


Tue twelfth Charles of Sweden is not only an extinct 
hero, but a hero of an extinct pattern. Glutting the lust 
of conflict after preventing the dismemberment of his 
kingdom, he figures as a heroic monster of less political 
intelligence than Napoleon. That being so, we cannot 
agree with the translator of this series of masterly vignettes 
when he states that Yon Heidenstam’s delineation of 
Charles ‘‘ is impartial and unsympathetic, even to coldness.”’ 
Rather does it seem to us that the author successfully 
expresses the charm of a fighting egoist whom it pleases 
him to imagine as predestined to a destructive career. 
Never have we read a finer piece of objective ‘“ special 
pleading” than “‘The Beleagured House.’’ Boldly the 
author takes the King as he appears. ‘‘ Never a care for 
the troops. But to . . . clap hands over a captured 
standard and a pair of kettledrums, he can do that!” 
says the Holsteiner in this story. One hardly expects his 
tone to alter when a faithful cornet is frozen to death on 
sentry duty as a result of his sovereign’s caprice. Con- 
fronted with the erect corpse, Charles merely says, ‘‘ Now 
we are but two men; we can ride off now, each on his 
own horse, as I said.” But. the Holsteiner has found out, 
as the reader finds out, the alluring side of that child-like, 
stern, chaste, stammering, courteous demi-god. Stifling 
a rising hate he mutters, as his master rides off resplen- 
dent, “‘ That is but the joy of one hero over the rare 
death of another.”’ 

Is Von Heidenstam obscure in his “ impressionism,”’ as 
the translator suggests? We think not. He omits foot- 
lines, and a madman drawn by him is not lucid. But the 
drawing is not obscure, for Von Heidenstam is an artist. 
The translation of him violates grammar occasionally, but 
has the literary flavour which does not depend on an 
accusative more or less. 


Verner von Heiden: 
by Axel Tegnier. 





Marion Manning. By Edith Eustis. (Harper and 
Brothers.) 

Ir is an open secret that the author of this story of 
American political and social life is not a professional 
writer of fiction. Mrs. Eustis, who is well known in 
British American diplomatic circles, belongs to that class 
of talented amateurs who enter the ranks of fiction writers, 
not from any idea of making it a profession, but pre- 
sumably because it is more agreeable to write a novel 
than to refrain. The surprising thing is that the result 
should be so satisfactory. Marion Manning is a very 
readable novel. Love, disillusion, and the recovery of 
belief, if not in mankind, at least in a particular man, is 
the theme. The women are admirable, and if the men . 
are not so convincing, that is but to say that Mrs. Eustis 
fails where most women novelists fail. The background 
of the tortuous ways of American political life, and the 
glimpses of a Virginian home are treated with knowledge 
and insight, and we can well believe that with more 
practice of her craft, Mrs. Eustis would have spared us 
the melodramatic episodes of the killing of John Ticatna 
by typhoid, and the surrender of the heroine to George 
Hood only when he has been thrown from his horse and 
seems to be dying. The story centres around Marion, the 
typical American young woman of a certain set, charming, 
clever, good in the way that the secluded and sheltered 
are good, an idealist, but pitiless and unforgiving when 
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she discovers that the unfortunate man whom she has 
idealised is not pure gold. In the beginning Marion 
falls in love with John Manning, ambitious, resolute 
to advance himself, mildly willing to behave decently, 
but possessing principles not strong enough to with 
stand temptation beyond a certain point. He likes 
Marion, he also likes the notion of her money. They 
are married and for a time are as happy as mortals 
should be. But there is another woman, a widow, 
a Mrs. Walford, who loves John in a more human way, 
knowing him through and through and loving him in 
spite of his failings. In time the call of Mrs. Walford to 
John Manning’s many-chambered heart reasserts itself. 
He makes love to her, Marion overhears, and then all is 
over with the married life of Mr. and Mrs. Manning. She 
takes the shattering of her self-erected idol badly, sulks, 
hardens, flirts with the sans tache George Hood in the 
well-bred, what-can-you-mean way that good women flirt, 
makes him very miserable, and finally, when he has nearly 
broken his neck, purposes to make him happy. There 
is no particular moral to the story, unless it be that to 
be happy in this world it is better to have high principles 
than no principles ; but that does not hold good, for John 
Manning had a good time on the whole till typhoid killed 
him, and George Hood, till the last page, had rather a bad 
time. Mrs. Eustis is to be ecniqpenslated on having written 
an interesting story, and those who have read Marion 
Manning will take some trouble to possess themselves of 
her next venture, 


The Shadow of the Cross. 
Lock. 6s.) 


Ir is a pity that, in this book, the author has not confined 
himself to making a study of temperament. From a 
psychological point of view, the story of the healthy- 
minded athletic young fellow, whom circumstance had 
forced into the position of minister to a Scotch congregation 
in Ulster, should have offered plenty of opportunity for an 
interesting character study. Andas far as The Shadow of 
the Cross concerns itself with the career of the Reverend 
Hugh Adair, it does succeed in being interesting. From 
the moment that he preaches his first sermon and shocks 
many of his narrow-minded listeners, until his lonely and 
intellectually-starved condition makes him fall almost 
hysterically in love with the only educated girl in the 
place, the development of his character is quite enough to 
make the book worth reading. Bromley, the tourist who 
shocks the people with his infidelity and charms them at 
the same time . his kindness, is well done, too. But the 
other characters are either entirely colourless, or so much 
overdrawn as to fail in reaching our sympathies ; while the 
story itself, from the moment of Liz Johnson’s entry into it, 
is nothing less than melodrama. The last scene in the 
church-yard is so unconvincing as to become almost 
ludicrous. Hazelton, the handsome villain, is discovered at 
midnight, disturbing a newly-dug grave; and the minister 
accuses him, rightly, of intending to murder and bury the 
wife he has been forced to marry. 
Hazelton sprang from the grave. He was beside himself, 
&@ murderer at heart, caught too soon forhiscrime. . . . 
“Curse you ; you meddlesome ass!” he cried furiously, as 
he whirled the turf-spade back. ‘The grave shall have a 
tenant after all the trouble I have taken.” Then, before 
the minister could move, the blow fell—on the forehead 
of the girl who had followed him timidly, and at the last 
moment, had thrown herself between the disputing men. 
ae She was dead. Adair arose and then he took 
up the spade. His voice was firm, almost calm as he 
said: “A minute I give you to make your peace with 
God,” &c., &c. 
We scarcely believe that anyone could want to read this 
sort of stuff. 


By Robert Cromie. (Ward, 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 


A Woman or WILEs. By Anicx Munro. 


A bustling yarn. The frontispiece is a shooting picture, 
called ‘‘She whipped out a revolver,” and among the 
chapter headings we find ‘ The Bull-Fight at Alges,”’ 
“* Bloxham’s Gambling Hell,” and “‘An Oath on the 
Oblong Box.” The story is mainly concerned with a 
search for buried treasure, and is told by one of the 
searchers, ‘‘ I, Herbert Struthers, who already possessed a 
larger income than I cared to spend.” (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


By J. E. Farmer. 


An historical novel passing in America and France. 
Historical personages are utilised, as in chapter v. of Part 
II., when Brinton meets Beaumarchais, and in chapter vii. 
called ‘“‘The King at Versailles.” The story opens in 
1770 at Yale, and introduces us to the undergraduates and 
to Connecticut Hall, ‘‘ heir to a splendid destiny in that it 
has stood--a gray-haired sentinel—guarding a glorious 
past even to this day—and by God’s grace shall guard!” 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Brinton Extor. 


Axwnats oF THE Horse-Ssor Cvs. By Fixcu Mason: 


Sixteen rollicking stories about sport and sportsmen. 
Mr. Finch Mason, who is writer and draughtsman too, 
imagines a ‘‘ glasses round”’ club where they tell stories. 
‘‘ Headache or no headache, however, my first visit was by 
no manner of means the last, and this series of stories are 
some selected by me from those I heard during my mem- 
bership of the ‘Horse-Shoe Club.’ I only wish I could 
tell them half as racily and well as the origmal narrators.” 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


Tue Circutar Stupy. By A. K. Green. 


We know what to expect from the author of: The 
Leavenworth Case, and the artist who has illustrated this 
murder story has done his best to help Mrs. Green in 
making our flesh creep. The burden of unravelling the 
mystery was laid upon Mr. Gryce, detective, who was on 
the pomt of retiring from the force, when his interest was 
once more aroused by this “‘ strange’’ crime. He made the 
acquaintance of Miss Butterworth through it, and when 
all was over he wondered “if a case of similar interest 
would ever bring them together again in consultation.” 
(Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


By E. Paruips Oprennei. 


A modern story mainly concerned with passages in the 
lives of Eleanor and May, two shop girls, who in the 
opening chapter are discovered peering through the glass 
of a mantle establishment in the Edgware Road. It is on 
this evening that they meet Sir Powers Fiske, of 131, Hans 
Crescent, who opens the door of romance to Eleanor, but 
the glow is far ahead, and there are many stiles on the 
way. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


THe Great AWAKENING. 


Tue Diamonp oF Evin. By Frep WuisHaw. 


They (Jake, Alf Hitchins, and myself) stole the ‘‘ glorious 
jewel,”’ placing in the eye socket of the idol a dummy 
imitation. This brightly written, easily followed story 
traces the fortunes of the jewel. Its end was peace at 
the bottom of the sea. It went down in the Una, and so 
the Rajah of Rajpore did not have the opportunity of 
purchasing the “‘ Hye of the Sun.” (John Long. 6s.) 
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Arms and The Man. 


THE new writer best worth talking about is ‘‘ Linesman.” 
He comes with no tricks of style to entrance mercurial 
critics. A style he has, but it is inseparable from his 
matter and that is his own. It is a satisfaction to find 
a new writer who has something to say and says it in a 
manner that cannot be imitated by the rapt connoisseurs 
of cake-walk writing; but it is not a surprise, for 
“‘ Linesman’s”” theme is War and he is equal to it. 

War seems to be entering on gigantic new phases, 
demanding from men new qualities, and affecting their 
minds in new ways. As a soldier ‘“‘ Linesman’’ welcomes 
the new methods; as a man he feels their terror; asa 
writer he treats the outlook with a fulness of appreciation 
that is new. Before men become too tender-hearted to 
fight a visible foe, they are going to devise ways of death 
for myriads below the horizon. So great will be the 
distance between armies, and so vast the part played by 
a cold Science, that killing will be almost telepathic. 
In The Mechanism of War (Blackwood) ‘‘ Linesman ’”’ dis- 
cusses these prospects with the grave fervour of a soldier who 
may be part of that mechanism. He brings human nature, 
not merely soldier’s nature, into the argument and refers 
to it constantly, and this gives enormous interest to his 
pages. His power of persuasion seems doubled by his 
unwillingness to use it. He convinces you the more of the 
inevitableness of War’s mechanic development by linger- 
ing on its romantic retrospect. He shows how terribly 
the nations will fight in noting how pitiful man is growing 
to man. 

If it be possible to invest the approach of Armageddon 
with a kind of sane and solemn joy, as of final and con- 
sidered effort, as of final and considered abandonment, 
“‘Linesman” does it by the temper of his writing on 
war. But Armageddon may not be yet, and in the mean- 
while ‘‘ Linesman” discusses that psychology of battle 
which is become so pitifully complex, pitifully because pity 
itself has to be considered as a piece of dangerous folly 
and obstruction in the path to victory. ‘‘ People mind so 
much more nowadays, mind about themselves, mind 
about each other ; the most terrible insult will hardly draw 
a blow in the streets, and a wanton blow will as often as 
not pass unrequited. It is not cowardice, that is as rare a 
quality as ever it was, but sensitiveness and consideration 
increased to a degree almost morbid, affecting every 
department, even diplomacy, the most heartless of all the 
arts.” But if we look deeper? ‘‘ Menare not so much in 
horror of one another, not being cowards, as they are 
afraid of what each other may do; and far away back in 
the secret recesses of each mind the fear takes definite 
shape, and the shape is that of tremendous murdering and 
slaughter. Not'a thinking man of the world is without it, 
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ry aap eee ape altruism : and multiplies war by shirking it. 
“The shout of ‘ Westminster Abbey or Victory’ . . . 
dies tremulously on a commander’s lips, and the dim 
glorious alternative fades in his heart at the whisper, ‘ The 
submarine cable and the evening paper!’” The field 
that he should drench with effectual blood is only 
aprigied, the war collects itself and continues, and 
this long evasion of myriad death becomes a strain more 
terrible than any other. 

We do not realise how incomparably greater is the call 
on the nerves in the new warfare than it was in the old. 
In the old days soldiers saw their foes. No doubt the 
tendency was to see them at ever greater distances. But the 

rogress from the locked shields and clashing spears of 
rojan and Greek to the rifle fire of Omdutman was 
almost imperceptible in its slowness. 


Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
* Each battle sees the others umber'd face. 


In these old wars men were safe from each other at an 
eyeshot distance, and when the fighting began soldier 
met soldier, not an invisible power of hell. Each had 
the joy of selecting his foeman. The definite zest and 
definite risk of single combat was for long centuries the 
rule as when, under the eyes of the gods-— 


The bold Antilochus the slaughter led, 
The first who struck a valiant Trojan dead: 
At great Echepolus the lance arrives, 
Raz’d his high crest, and through his helmet drives; 
Warm’'d in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And shades eternal settle o’er his eyes. 
So sinks a tower, that long assaults had stood 
Of force and fire ; its walls besmear’d with blood. 
Him, the bold leader of th’ Abantian throng 
Seiz’d to despoil, and dragg’d the corpse along : 
But while he strove to tug th’ inserted dart, 
Agenor’s javelin reached the hero's heart. 
His flank, unguarded by his ample shield, 
Admits the lance: he falls, and spurns the field ; 
The nerves, unbrac’d, support his limbs no more ; 
The soul comes floating in a tide of gore. 
Trojans and Greeks now gather round the slain ; 
The war renews, the warriors bleed again ; 
As o’er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 


Even at Waterloo men foughi as one man against another. 
They could survey the opposite ranks, and British officers 
could see Napoleon on his white horse. Not all the fury 
of the French cavalry could disturb this satisfaction 
of the vision; it was man:against man; and when the 
victorious charge was made it seemed that the British 
singled out their victims. ; 
ow different the conditions now. The “cover” which 
men formerly carried as a shield must now be taken long 
before a human enemy is seen. ‘“‘ Linesman” gives a 
chapter to “The Spade” as the great cover tool of 
war, ‘‘ great as the rifle.”” The Boer War found the spade 
a luxury and left it a necessity ; left, too, ‘“‘ the excavatory 
sense ”’ to be catalogued and encouraged. If ‘‘ Linesman’s ” 
elevation of the spade to parity with the rifle is something 
bold, what shall we say of his qualifying the sanctity of a 
* All false gods, and most fixed ideas must 
fall and be broken, like Dagon, more’s the pity, for they 
are often pretty things, and with them the sanctity of the 
gun and the inviolability of the battery. . . The gun has 
no soul, or none worth saving at the expense of human 
bodies. Capture on occasion must be courted, for 
there are times when one angry, busy piece at close 
quarters is worth a whole arsenal full of guns idle away 
back with the reserves.” So, then, if a gun is captured, 
let it go, and let not the artillerymen who fought it to 
the last hang their heads at the loss of their child. Thus 
argues this intrepid observer. 
Tt is the gun, however and the latest rifle that make 
war the witheringly waiting game that it is to-day. A man 
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may now die seven miles from the enemy, shattered by a 
shell. 


The country on all sides is as eful as his native dale, 
not a sign of an enemy ; even the great blue hill ahead, 
on which he is told the enemy's long guns are posted, looks 
as quiet as the mountains ona Christmascard. Yet for 
two miles he walks through death, thinking only of it 
because there is nothing else to think of ; and then, as 
twilight falls, bivouacs in extended line, sees his friends 
run for their tea between the fall of the shells, notices one 
of them time his run-back badly, and meet a omer in 
full career, to part from it an awful and disgusting 
offence, and then lies down in the darkness with shaking 
nerves aud the thought that five worse miles still intervene 
between him and the guns he knows he is intended to 
take. Next morning he is awakened by a shell, is marched 
with infinite caution for two more miles, shelled the whole 
way, is shelled even in his bivouac by the light of the 
moon, and as he watches the projectiles bursting like 
waterspouts of fire along his hillside is glad whey he is 
told that to morrow will be the battle, after which if he 
wins, and if he lives, he may be able to walk and sleep in 
peace for a space. 


The ranges at which shells killed in the Boer war were 
immense. On September 8, 1900, a company of Gordon 
Highlanders, advancing in a column of route, was struck 
by a shell at a range of seven miles. Nineteen men fell 
—three killed, and sixteen wounded. This sightless 
emission of death from hills that look like a Christmas 
card background is the new and terrible test which war 
will impose on men for days together; and the long-drawn 
evasion of such death will tax the nerve and subtlety of 
armies to the uttermost. ‘‘ Linesman’ even thinks that 
this fear of death from afar, and from nowhere, will 
neutralise the law of big battalions, so that ‘‘a few stead- 
fast souls will triumph over thousands who cannot sustain 
the intensity of long days of danger.”” There is no joy, he 
persists, in modern warfare ; death must be stalked, not 
rushed, and “a cool, calculating level-headedness must to 
a great extent supplant the far commoner quality of élan 
under fire. Nations at war must have men 
who can keep their courage and fire, not under one short 
fiery glance of the great destroyer, but with his stern, 
cold stare fixed on them for weeks on end.” 

How are these men to be bred, and how are their leaders 
to be made wise? First and last by conceiving of the 
army as a machine, requiring perfection in all its parts. 
Othello’s oceupation is indeed gone if it be only the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. But the 
sure and remorseless science of it remains, a science we 
shall flout at a bitter cost. 


How wasted and misapplied is natural genius, the great 
natural genius of our off€cers, which is allowed to lie in 
lethargy until desperation awakes it to make a mock of 
its strength. Samson Agonistes has ever been the most 
pathetic figure in the world ; the terror and the majesty 
of his tomb of cracking pillars and crumbling walls are 
forgotten in its sadness. And the British public and 
officer must make an effort to remember that in the 
soldier’s science, the science of life and death, an unneces- 
sary blunder is a dreadful thing, however glorious its 
atonement. 


With such strong and mournful persuasions ‘‘ Linesman ’’ 
meets us in the road from War to Peace. His demonstra- 
tion of the British private’s want of thinking power, out 
of his own mouth, in his bivouac talks on the veldt, is 
pathetic ; but here, again, he is very sure that the material 
18 magnificent beyond compare. The equability on the 
battlefield of our ‘‘ cockneys and plough-boys”’ is not the 
fruit of discipline :— 

No, it is a natural blessing common to all the common 
men of England; it must be so, seeing that there is 
nothing in the training of the common man we call a 
soldier to give it to him if he had it not before. Soldier 
and man! They are not interfusible, because they are 
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already indivisible. Heaven in giving us the half of a 
perfect man, a consistently brave one, has given us also 
the half of a perfect soldier, and it is for us to supply the 
rest. 


It is for us to supply the rest, in this grade and in that, 
because armies are at last revealed as “definite, single- 
purposed machines, with no more poetry about them than 
a steam-trawler, mere jumbles of useless metal if they fail, 
only earning their coke and oil if they succeed. That is 
the way to look at war. . ‘Smash or be smashed !’” 
So urges this wielder of the sword and pen who has 
extracted more poetry and more profound psychology from 
war than any writer of our time. It is, indeed, the new 
soldier in him that speaks thus. When we have done 
this thing, and our machine stands perfect in rod and 
rivet, oiled and ready, ‘‘when the romance has fled and 
business has come instead, when we have an army-machine 
and a machine-made army, there will be time then for 
sighing that ‘there has passed away a glory from the 
earth,’ though it will be hideously true.” 

But, since it must be so, let ‘‘ Linesman ”’ go on expound- 
ing this great necessity to an old and haughty nation 
proud in arms. Let us learn that “killing is the end of 
war,” that only the best machine-work will do, and that 
the army which can turn out most corpses per hour must 
win the battle of Armageddon. Let song and colour and 
vain tears be put away, even from British eyes and hearts, 
and let McAndrew’s hymn be adapted to the work of 
blood. Even now, on the European continent, “ the great 
engines are ready, the limbs are oiled, the furnaces burn 
brightly, the water boils, and the world only awaits the 
colossal criminal whose hand shall pull the lever.” It 
may be that the lever will have to be pulled only once for 
men to see war as the infernal reaping-machine they have 
made it. In that day they will grind it to powder, or for 
ever harden their hearts. What if this phrase, the 
mechanism of war, be of happy augury? There is a 
mechanical operation which has Tess long proposed and 
long set ‘aide : are we preparing for it unconsciously ? 
It is the beating of swords into ploughshares and_ spears 
into pruning-hooks. 


W. H. Hudson: An 
Appreciation. 


Ir says little for the enterprise of English publishers in 
general, or still less for their opinion of the British public’s 
tardy intelligence, that the most fascinating of Mr. Hudson’s 
works, The Purple Land that England Lost, is entirely 
unknown to modern readers, and would indeed seem never 
to have succeeded in reaching the ‘‘ market” at all. Yet 
this Romance of real life the present writer has no hesita- 
tion in saying stands comparison with Borrow’s renowned 
works for originality of charm, for unique flavour and 
humonr, for everything in short that makes a picture of 
men and manners delicious to a cultivated taste. How 
many times have Borrow’s works ‘been reprinted since 
1885, the year when The Purple Land was issued? It is 
a good thing that we have Standard Editions, and Minerva 
Editions, and several Pocket Editions of Borrow to-day ; 
but it is a stupid thing that The Purple Land is unknown 
and is unprocurable. Such, however, is the unabated 
confidence of English publishers in the lasting gross- 
wittedness of the English reader ! 

In trying to give the reader some notion of the character 
of The Purple Land, we cite Borrow’s name because The 
Purple Land belongs to that rare genus of narratives of 
adventurous wanderings of which the Bible in Spain and 
Lavengro are perhaps the most prominent examples, that 
rare genus which, through the subtle blending of fact and 
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fiction, of observation and imagination, of wit, reflection, 
and insight, ranks less as travel books than as admirably 
unconventional works of art. The Bible in Spain is more 
than thrice the length of The Purple Land, and Borrow 
has accordingly given himself thrice Mr. Hudson’s scope 
for reprodiicing his impressions, and for conquering the 
reader by the variety of his experiences. But, this being 
understood, if we compare our two authors chapter by 
chapter and scene by scene, we are by no means sure that 
The Purple Land is not, artistically speaking, the more 
delightful work. Whether this be so or no, there is, of 
course, a fundamental difference in the authors’ character- 
istic outlooks. Borrow is an egotist of genius, and will 
steep a foreign landscape in such artful Borrovian colours 
that the very natives themselves are puzzled to decide 
whether the picturesque veils he flings over them are a 
tissue woven more of his imagination, his outlandish 
experiences, or of his ignorance. Mr. Hudson can. lay no 
claim to have subjugated a whole South American 
province by the attractive glamour of a romantic littera- 
teur’s personality, and he aims simply at interpreting for 
us the spirit of the old-fashioned Spanish American, of 
making us taste the wild free flavour of the estancia life 
which but yesterday yielded up its indignant ghost before 
the onrush of hordes of European emigrants. But it is in 
the respect of quality, of original wit and philosophy of 
life that The Purple Land is a book among books. 
Books of a rare individuality and character which, 
exhaling an original bouquet of their own, interpret the 
essential spirit of a land are among the most precious in 
literature. It is impossible to say in the analysis of a 
choice book or of a delicate wine where the bouquet or 
volatile principle of the whole resides. Books that are 
a little naive or rough at the first glance often carry 
within them a mysterious depth of, vitality which is lacking 
in ‘more carefully finished pieces of literary art. Thus a 
handful of casual characters, half a dozen domestic 
interiors, and three or four adventures strung together 
carelessly by a writer, who for cunning craftsmanship 
or for beauty of style is surpassed by other men, may 
reserve for us life’s very texture and character, and so 
its charm, in a fashion that is out of the power of more 
accomplished writers ever to apprehend. This is the 
quality of The Purple Land—the rare flavour of the 
human life underneath the rough rind of the book. We 
can indeed conceive certain people who do not care for 
human nature, apart from the stylish appearances and 
fashions of the minute, idly taking up the book and laying 
it down with the remark of the lady after finish- 
ing Turgenev’s novel Smoke—‘‘ All this seems to me, 
dear, very uninteresting.” But it is not to this well- 
intentioned class of reader that the critic points out that 
it is rare to find in the work of modern literary men 
pictures of life which give us the sense of being a natural 
pobre, i.e., where the people and scenes and objects 
all into their right perspective in their own atmosphere, 
with their natural mental horizon being a part of the life, 
and being the natural growth of the life depicted. What 
the modern mind often fails to understand is that, however 
clever a writer may be in making a brilliant literary study 
by grouping certain effective scenes and characters 
together, if his picture fail in reproducing the subtle 
relations of life as they exist in nature, his picture will 
be immeasurably inferior as a work of art to that which 
shows us life as a natural growth, and so catches for us 
both the spontaneity and the complexity of the living 
thing. The Purple Land does precisely succeed in 
reserving for us a feeling of life’s spontaneous character, 
its complex texture, and so, cumindlls artless and casual, 
it is on a far higher plane than some of the carefully 
arranged and brilliant novels of Stevenson—to take one 
example among many. Accordingly we find in The ie 
Land nothing artificial in the varied scenes of human life : 
tender or humorous they have the strength of the natural 
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thing. In the delicious picture of a family in chapter xx., 
“John and Candelaria’’; the naughty love-making in 
chapter xxvii., ‘‘ Lock and Key and Sinners Three” ; the 
enticing humour of chapter ix., ‘‘ Manuel the Fox,’’ and of 
chapter xx. on “ Banda Oriental Morality’ ; the roguishly 
appreciative pictures of womankind in the sketches of 
Dolores, Romola, Demetria, Cleta and Candelaria, . the 
brusque satire on the English temperament in chapter vi., 
“A Colony of English Gentlemen” ; the ironical sketch 
of the battle fervours of chapter xx., in all these pictures 
and portraits there is always the simple force and the 
hidden cunning of nature—which will preserve the book 
fresh and unstaled to future generations, even as an Old 
Crome is preserved amid the ‘brilliant’? work of many 
highly accomplished Academicians, that clever artificial 
work which yearly goes down to limbo never to return. 
In truth, it is not strange that the work of a naturalist 
endowed with an artist’s temperament should wear well ; 
but what is amusing and “a we propose to examine 
briefly is why Mr. Hudson’s delicate and loving apprecia- 
tion of human life in The Purple Land should be unknown, 
while his sympathetic studies of kites and crows in The 
Naturalist in La Plata should have brought him full 
appreciation from thousands of readers, and the unstinted 
testimony of “‘ the reviewers.” 

The secret of the scanty recognition vouchsafed to our 
author as an artist is very simple. The public will lend 
its intelligence eagerly to-day or to-morrow to a writer who 
can give it fresh and charming descriptions of the habits 
of pumas, the colours of humming-birds, the mimicry of 
grasshoppers, or the instincts of the mephitic skunk, 
because its own prepossessions, self-esteem and society code 
are not challenged, disturbed or shaken by contemplation 
of the animal kingdom; but it requires a considerable 
effort -on its part to enter sympathetically into any 
unfamiliar picture of foreign life, oe the artist identifies 
himself with morals and passions, manners and customs of 
a society different from our own. Thus, the English public 
that will read with avidity some travelled M.P.’s journalistic 
‘chapter on Tolstoy’’ will be incapable of the mental 
exertion of entering into Tolstoy’s Resurrection: in the 
first case its point of view in confirmed; in the second 
case it feels its prepossessions are attacked or are thrown 
hopelessly out of gear. Thus there is a peculiar class of 
Px sansa and unconventional works of art which are 
destined to have but tlie scantiest audience for many years 
after their first appearance, for they neither ride on the 
wave of the tendency of their day nor do they carry within 
them the seed of any coming fashion. It may be remem- 
bered that Borrow’s Lavengro on its appearance was a keen 
disappointment to the taste of its day: it was indeed 
“knocked down and stunned” by the critics, and then 
totally neglected for many years. The finest imaginative 
work of Richard Jefferies, After London and Amaryllis at 
the Fair, fell flat on publication, and indeed have never 
yet had their due. 1ere is therefore nothing surprising 
in the fact—-quite the contrary—that while the naturalist’s 

ictures of bird and animal life (The Naturalist in La 

lata) have been hailed as ‘‘ delightful ’’ and ‘‘ fascinating,”’ 
the artist’s pictures of human life in The Purple Land 
should, like Lavengro, have been put on one side. Just - 
as Borrow was attacked for insulting public taste and 
intelligence in the ’forties, so it would not surprise one in 
the least to hear that the hero of The Purple Toad in the 
‘eighties was regarded as a callous and immoral character ! 
Never give the public what it wants—is a maxim we 
would gravely impress on every serious writer. 

The present critic, however, for all his philosophy, 
cannot cheerfully acquiesce in the resignation of a 7'vmes 
reviewer, who in criticising the latest of our author’s works, 
El Ombi, remarked: ‘The world has gained a great 
naturalist in Mr. Hudson, and lost a great writer of 
fiction.” For in examining the qualities of a book which 
we have no space here to touch on, Nature in Downland, 
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the critic finds no evidence to support the thesis that this 
same loving appreciation and understanding which the 
artist therein bestows on English country folk is less 
worthy or admirable than the attention he pays to moles and 
butterflies, to trees and clouds. It is because Mr. Hudson 
looks at life with an artist’s eye that his observation of 
men and animals is much more full of beauty than is the 
observation of the ordinary trained naturalist. If the 
present writer were to go a step further, and, parodying 
a well-known line, complain that our author had given up 
too much of his time to “‘ the study of beetles’ wings ’— 
And to jackdaws gave up what was meant for mankind, 


the whole tribe of naturalists would no doubt bestir itself 
like a disturbed rookery, and rise up caw-cawing to the 
heavens, flapping solemn wings of protest over the literary 
critic’s head. The critic will therefore take care not to 
incur hastily the undeserved wrath of that powerful tribe, 
and he will simply say that he is rejoiced that the artist 
is incorrigible in Mr. Hudson, and that in El Ombi he 
has again asserted himself to recreate for English eyes 
some scenes of the human drama of that Purple Land 
which nurtured him. Other critics no doubt have else- 
where shown convincingly how through the gloom of 
El Ombii breaks the strong wind of passion, how its 
spirit breathes of hidden tenderness towards the weak 
and suffering, and wrath with all things base and 
evil, ‘To return to The Purple Land, let us end by saying 
that while the finest flower of Richard Jefferies’ spirit is 
necessible to every English reader in The Story of My Heart, 
it is absurd that this richly human work of another artist- 
naturalist, The Purple Land, should not be by its side, 
but should be buried and unknown. Let it then be 
resurrected speedily by some publisher who has enough 
of the old tradition in him to know that books that can 
be ranged alongside of Borrow have the indestructible stuff 
in them. Let him take the road then with a reprint, 
knowing that there is a public ahead, even if there is not 
a public behind, let him go forward stoutly, leaving some 
of the critics to run in front, while others can wait a bit 
and stare, and——follow after. 
Epwarp Garver. 


Chapters in Autobiography. 
X. 


My chief resigned his position on the paper with intent to 
enliven other spheres of activity. The news of his resig- 
nation was a blow to me. It often happens that when an 
editor walks out of an office in the exercise of free-will, the 
staff follows him under compulsion. In Fleet Street there 
is no security of tenure unless one is ingenious enough to 
be the proprietor of one’s paper. 

ee shall never get on with anyone as I have got on 
with you,” I said to the chief. 

“You needn’t,”’ he answered. ‘I’m sure they’ll have 
the sense to give you my place if you ask for it.” 
‘“* They ’’ were a board of directors. 

And they had the sense; they even had the sense not 
not to wait until I asked. I have before remarked that 
the thumb of my Fate has always been turned up. Still 
on the glorious side of thirty, still young, enthusiastic, 
and a prey to delightful illusions, I suddenly found myself 
the editor of a London weekly paper. It was not a leading 
organ, but it was a London weekly paper, and it had 
pretensions ; at least I had. My name was inscribed in 
various annuals of reference. I dined as an editor with 
other editors. I remember one day sitting down to table 
in a populous haunt of journalists with no less than four 
editors. ‘“‘ Three years ago,’ I said to myself, ‘‘ I should 
I know now 


have deemed this an impossible fairy-tale.”’ 
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that there are hundreds of persons in London and else- 
where who regard even editors with gentle and condescend- 
ing toleration. One learns. 

I needed a sub-editor, and my first act was to acquire 
one. I had the whfole world of struggling lady-journalists 
to select from: to choose was an almost sublime function. 
For some months previously we had been receiving para- 
graphs and articles from an outside contributor whose flair 
in the discovery of subjects, whose direct simplicity of 
style and general tidiness of *‘ copy,”’ had always impressed 
me. I had never seen her, and | knew nothing about her ; 
but I decided that, if she pleased, this lady should be my 
sub-editor. I wrote desiring her to call, and she called. 
Without much preface I offered her the situation; she 
accepted it. 

‘Who recommended me to you?’’ she asked. 

‘No one,” I replied, in the réle of Joseph Pulitzer; ‘I 
liked your stuff.” 

It was a romantic scene. I mention it because I derived 
a child-like enjoyment from that morning. Vanity was 
mixed up in it; but I argued—If you are an editor, be an 
editor imaginatively. I seemed to resemble Louis the 
Fifteenth beginning to reign after the death of the Regent, 
but with no troublesome Fleury in the background. 

** Now,”’ I cried, “‘ up goes the circulation ! ” 

But circulations are not to be bullied into ascension. 
They will only rise on the pinions of a carefully con- 
structed policy. I thought I knew all about journalism 
for women, and I found that I knew scarcely the fringe of 
it. A man may be a sub-editor, or even an assistant 
editor, for half a life-time, and yet remain ignorant of the 
true significance of journalism. Those first months were 
months of experience in a very poignant sense. The 
proprietary desired certain modifications in the existing 
O that mysterious ‘‘ policy,” which has to be 
created and built up out of articles, paragraphs, and 

ictures! That thrice-mysterious ‘‘ public taste’? which 
oe to be aimed at in the dark and hit! I soon learnt the 
difference between legislature and executive. I could 
‘“‘execute”’ anything, from a eulogy of a philanthropic 
duchess to a Paris fashion-letter. I sot instruct a 
fashion-artist as though I knew what I was talking about. 
I could play Blucher at the Waterloo of the advertisement- 
manager. I could interview a beauty and make her say 
the things that a beauty must say in an interview. But 
to devise the contents of an issue, to plan them, to balance 
them; to sail with this wind and tack against that; to 
keep a sensitive cool finger on the faintly-beating pulse of 
the terrible many-headed patron ; to walk in a straight line 
through a forest black as midnight; to guess the riddle of 
the circulation-book week by week ; to know by instinct 
why Smiths sent in a repeat-order, or why Simpkins’ was 
ten quires less; to keep one eye on the majestic march of 
the world and the chen on the vagaries of a bazaar- 
reporter who has forgotten the law of libel: these things, 
and seventy-seven others, are the real journalism. It is 
these things that make editors sardonic, grey, unap- 
proachable. 

Unique among all suspenses is the suspense that occupies 
the editorial mind between the moment of finally going to 
press, and the moment of examining the issue on the 
morning of publication. Errors, appalling and disastrous 
errors, will creep in; and they are irremediable then. 
These mishaps occur to the most exalted papers, to all 
papers, except perhaps the Voce della Verita, which being 
the organ of the Pope is presumably infallible. Tales 
circulate in Fleet Street that make the hair stand on end ; 
and every editor says: ‘‘ This might have happened to me.” 
Subtle beyond all subtleties is the magic and sinister 
change that happens to your issue in the machine-room at 
the printers. You the final page and all seems fair, 
attractive, clever, well-designed. Ah! » But what 
you see is not what is on the paper ; it is the reflection of the 
bright image in your mind of what you intended! When 
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the last thousand is printed and the parcels are in the vans, 
then you gaze at the unalterable thing and you see it 
coldly as it actually is. You see not what you intended, 
but what you have accomplished. And the difference! It 
is like the chill, steely dawn after the vague poetry of a 
moonlit night. 

There is no peace for an editor. He may act the farce 
of taking a holiday, but the worm of apprehension is 
always gnawing at the root of pleasure. I once put my 
organ to bed and went off by a late train in a perfect 
delirium of joyous anticipation of my holiday. I was 
recalled by a telegram that a fire with a strong sense of 
ironic humour had burnt the printing office to the ground 
and destroyed five-sixths of my entire issue. In such 
crises something has to be done, and done quickly. You 
cannot say to your public next week: ‘‘ Kindly excuse 
the absence of the last number, as there was a fire at 
the printers.” Your public recks not of fires, no more 
than the General Post Office, in its attitude towards late 
clerks, recognises the existence of fogs in winter. And 
herein lies, for the true journalist, one of the principal charms 
of Fleet Street. . Herein lies the reason why an editor’s life 
is at once insufferable and worth living. There are no 
excuses. Everyone knows that if the crater of Highgate 
Hill were to burst and bury London in lava to-morrow, 
the newspapers would show no trace of the disaster 
except an account of it. That thought is fine, heroic, when 
an editor thinks it. 

But if an editor knows not peace, he knows power. 
In Fleet Street, as in other streets, the population divides 
itself into those who want something and those who have 
something to bestow; those who are anxious to give a 
lunch, and those who deign occasionally to accept a 
lunch ; those who have an axe to grind and those who 
possess the grindstone. The change from the one position 
to the other was for me at first rather disconcerting ; I 
could not understand it; there was an apparent unreality 
about it ; I thought I must be mistaken ; i said to myself : 
“Surely this unusual ingratiating affability has nothing 
to do with the accident that I am an editor.’’ Then, like 
the rest of the owners of grindstones, I grew accustomed 
to the ownership, and cynical withal, cold, suspicious, 
and forbidding. I became bored by the excessive com- 
plaisance that had once tickled and flattered me. (Never- 
theless, after I had ceased to be an editor I . missed 
it; involuntarily I continued to expect it.) The situa- 
tion of the editor of a ladies’ paper is piquantly 
complicated, in this respect, by the fact that some women, 
not many-—but a few, have an extraordinary belief in, 
and make unscrupulous use of, their feminine fascinations. 
The art of being “nice to editors”’ is diligently practised 
by these few, often, I know, with brilliant results. Some- 
times I have sat in my office, with the charmer opposite, 
and sardonically reflected: ‘“‘ You think I am revolving 
round your little finger, madam, but you were never more 
mistaken in your life.”” And yet, breathes there the man 
with soul so uniformly cold that once or twice in such 
circumstances the woman was not right after all? I 
cannot tell. The whole subject, the subject of that 
strange, disturbing, distracting, emotional atmosphere of 
femininity which surrounds the male in command of a 
group of more or less. talented women, is of a supreme 
delicacy. It could only be treated safely in a atal-aite 
of the novels which it is my fixed intention never to write. 
This I know and affirm, that the average woman-journalist 
is the most loyal, earnest, and teachable person under the 
sun. I begin to feel sentimental when I think of her 
astounding earnestness, even in grasping the live coal of 
English syntax. Syntax, bane of writing-women, I have 
spent scores of ineffectual hours in trying to inoculate 
the ungrammatical sex against your terrors! And how 
seriously they frowned, and how seriously I talked ; and 
all the while the eternal mystery of the origin and 
destination of all life lay thick and unnoticed about us ! 
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These syntax-sittings led indirectly to a new development 
of my activities. One day a man called on me with a letter 
of introduction. He. was a colonial of literary tastes. I 
asked in what manner I might serve him. 

‘“‘T want to know whether you would care to teach me 
journalism,” he said. 

“Teach you journalism!’ I echoed, wondering by 
what unperceived alchemy I myself, but yesterday a tyro, 
had been metamorphosed into a professor of the most 
comprehensive of all crafts. 

“T am told you are the best person to come to,”’ he 
said. 

“Why not?”’ Ithought. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t1?” Ihave 
never refused work when the pay has been good. I named 
a fee that might have frightened him, but it did not. And 
so it fell out that I taught journalism to him, and to others, 
for a year or two. This vocation suited me; I had an 
aptitude for it; and my fame spread abroad. Some of the 
greatest experts in London complimented me on my 
methods and my results. Other and more ambitious 
schemes, however, induced me to abandon this lucrative 
field which was threatening to grow tiresome. 


(To be continued.) 


Drama. 


Sarah Bernhardt. 


I am not sure that the best moment to study an artist is 
not the moment of what is called decadence. The first 
energy of inspiration is gone ; what remains is the method, 
the mechanism, and it is that which alone one can study, 
as one can study the mechanism of the body, not the 
principle of life itself. What is done mechanically, after 
the heat of the blood has cooled, and the divine accidents 
have ceased to happen, is precisely all that was consciously 
skilful in the performance of an art. To see all this 
mechanism left bare, as the form of the skeleton is left 
bare when age thins the flesh upon it, is to learn more 
easily all that is to be learnt of structure, the art which 
not art but nature has hitherto concealed with its 
merciful covering. 

The art of Sarah Bernhardt has always been a very 
conscious art, but it spoke to us, once, with so electrical a 
shock, as if nerve touched nerve; or the mere ‘‘ countour 
subtil”’ of the voice were laid tinglingly on one’s spinal 
cord, that it was difficult to analyse it coldly. She 
was Phédre or Marguerite Gautier, she was Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Fedora, La Tosca, the actual woman, and 
she was also that other actual woman, Sarah Bernhardt. 
Two magics met and united, in the artist and the woman, 
each alone of its kind. There was an excitement in 
going to the theatre; one’s pulses beat feverishly before 
the curtain had risen; there was almost a kind of obscure 
sensation of peril, such as one feels when the lioness 
leaps into the cage, on the other side of the bars.. And 
the acting was Tike a passionate declaration, offered to 
someone unknown ; it was as if the whole nervous force of 
the audience were sucked out of it and flung back, 
intensified, upon itself, as it encountered the single, 
insatiable, indomitable nervous force of the woman. And 
so, in its way, this very artificial acting seemed the mere 
instinctive, irresistible expression of a temperament; it 
mesmerised one, awakening the senses and sending the 
intelligence to sleep. 

The mesmerism is over now, we have awakened, but 
the artist is still there, and the art. See Sarah Bernhardt 
in one of her old pieces, in ‘‘ La Dame aux Caméllias,”’ 
for example, which she has learnt not only by heart, but 
by every nerve and every vein, and you will find it 
difficult not to get all the old illusion even now. This 
ghost of the real thing is so like the real thing that. there 
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is hardly any telling the one from the other. It is the 
living on of a mastery once absolutely achieved, without 
so much as the need of a new effort. The test of the 
artist, the test which decides how far the artist is still 
living, as more than a force of memory, lies in the power 
to create a new part, to bring new material to life. Last 
year, in ‘ LAiglon,* it seemed to me that Sarah Bernhardt 
showed how little she still possessed that power, and this 
year I see the same failure in “ Francesca da Rimini.” 

The play, it must be admitted, is hopelessly poor, 
common, melodramatic, without atmos ane; without 
nobility, subtlety, or passion ; it degrades the story which 
we owe to Dante and not to history (for, in itself, the 
story is a quite ordinary story of adultery: Dante and the 
flames of his hell purged it), it degrades it almost’ out of 
all recognition. These middle-aged people who wrangle 
shrewishly behind the just turned back of the husband 
and almost in the hearing of the child, are people in whom 
it is impossible to be interested, apart. from any fine 
meanings put into them in the acting. And yet, since 
M. de Max has made hardly less than a creation out of the 
part of Giovanni, filling it, as he has, with his own nervous 
force and passionately restrained art, might it not have 
been possible once for Sarah Bernhardt to have thrilled 
us seven as this Francesca of Mr. Marion Crawford? I 
think so; she has taken bad plays as willingly as good 
plays, to turn them to her own purpose, and she has been 
as triumphant, if not as fine, in bolt cia as in good ones. 
Now her Francesca is lifeless, a melodious image, making 
meaningless music. She says over the words, cooingly, 
chantingly, or frantically, as the expression-marks, to which 
she seems to act, demand. The interest is in following 
her expression-marks. 

The first thing one notices in hér acting, when one is 
free to watch it coolly, is the way in which she sub- 
ordinates effects to effect. She has her crescendos, of 
course, and it is these which people are most apt to 
remember, but the extraordinary ose of these crescendos 
comes from the smooth and level manner in which the 
main part of the speaking is done. She is not anxious to 
make points at every moment, to put all the possible 
em into every separate phrase; I have heard her 
glide over really significant phrases which, taken by 
themselves, would seem to deserve more consideration, 
but which she has wisely subordinated to an overpowering 
effect of’ ensemble. Sarah Bernhardt’s acting always 
reminds me of a musical performance. _ Her voice is itself 
an instrument of music, and she plays upon it as a 
conductor plays upon an orchestra. The movements of 
her body, her gestures, the expression of her face are all 
harmonious, are all parts of a single harmony. It is not 
reality which she aims at giving us, it is reality trans- 
posed into another atmosphere, as if seen in a mirror, in 
which all its outlines become more gracious. The pleasure 
which we get from seeing her as Francesca or as 
Marguerite Gautier is doubled by that other pleasure, 
never completely out of our minds, that she is also Sarah 
Bernhardt. One sometimes forgets that Réjane is acting 
at all; it is the real woman of the part, Sapho, or Zaza, 
or Yanetta, who lives before us. Also one sometimes 
forgets that Duse is acting, that she is even pretending 
to be Magda or Silvia; it is Duse herself who lives there, 
on the stage. But Sarah Bernhardt is always the actress 
as well as the part; when she is at her best, she is both 
equally, and our consciousness of the one does not disturb 
our possession by the other. When she is not at her best, 
we see only the actress, the incomparable craftswoman 
openly labouring at her work. 


Artnaur Symons. 
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Art. 


Allegorical Pictures. 


‘Creeps are all very well in their way” (the speaker 
is Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.), “ but after all they are 
but pictures of the Infinite as seen by the human mind. 
; The Church makes a creed as I make a picture.”’ 
This, to many, is rank art heresy, but it is Mr. Watts’s 
conviction, the cardinal principle of his life, and the age 
of 86 finds him true to that ideal. In the current number 
of the Review of Reviews you will find set forth in_con- 
versational form the ideals of this painter, who regards his 
art as a medium for helping mankind to live and progress 
by means of allegorical pictures and statues. It so 
happens that in the week oben this long conversation with 
Mr. Watts appears, another painter, much younger, also 
determined to teach, comes before us with an exhibition of 
thirty pictures’ to which he has given the general title of 
“Sermons in Stones and Good in Everything.” The 
painter is Mr. Byam Shaw, the thirty pictures illustrate 
passages from the Book of Ecclesiastes, and they are to be 
seen at the Dowdeswell Galleries. 

It is late in the day to say anything about Mr. Watts as 
an allegorical painter. His work is before the world, and 
those who wish to discover whether people are uplifted or 
elevated by looking at pictures need only pay a visit to 
the Tate Gallery, and there listen to the comments on 
Mr. Watts’s paintings. His most popular picture is 
probably ‘‘Hope.” It is not a work that the robust 
admire, but the solitary and the sad find comfort in it. 
It reflects the pretty, pitiable, forlorn hope of those who 
are cursed with a low vitality, and poor physical health. 
The tender melancholy of this picture which might 
well be called ‘“ Despair” is typical of most of 
Mr. Watts’s allegorical paintings. As a youth he 
dreamt of ‘“‘a great temple or house of light, with wide 
corridors and stately halls, containing a grand series of 
paintings on the mysteries of life and death.” Not a 
series, you observe, of joy in life for life’s sake, or a series 
that would express the artist’s pleasure in the beauty of 
the world, but a series on the mysteries of life and death. 
That aim Mr. Watts has always kept before him. He has 
desired to make the broad issues of life clear, and to teach 
mankind that death is the consoler, not the enemy. With 
some, no doubt, he has succeeded, and those whom his 
allegorical pictures do not move, willingly acknowledge 
the influence of such a noble and single-purposed life 
upon his times. Of that life there are some curious 

assages of self-revelation in the conversation from which 

have quoted—passages that, explain the soft tread, and 
the unexhilarating quality of Mr. Watts’s allegories, and 
illustrate once again the truism that as an artist is, so is 
his work. Here are Mr. Watts’s words: “‘I cannot say 
that the joy of life has ever been mine. . . . The 
buoyant exuberance of animal spirits, which leads many 
people to rejoice in life for the mere sake of living, I have 
never known.” Probably many have already made that 
deduction from his pictures, as they have guessed that 
Mr. Watts does not always work from a model. But it is 
a little surprising to find the painter himself boldly pro- 
claiming that fact as if it were a virtue. Says the 
interviewer: ‘‘ Mr. Watts mentioned incidentally that, in 
painting his ideal pictures he never employed the services 
of any model. By this means he avoided the danger of 
introducing the copy of an actual physical creature into a 

icture which was designed solely to represent an idea.” 

he interviewer makes no comment on this statement ; 
but the comment surely is that that is just the reason 
why Mr. Watts’s ideal pictures remain nebulously ideal. 
It is the human note that impresses and convinces. If an 
allegory is a figurative application of real facts, an alle- 
gorical picture should be a figurative application of real 
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men and. women. The physically ideal man is but man in 
the highest state of development. 

Mr. Byam Shaw recognises this. Obviously he works 
from the model. He treadsin Mr. Watts’s steps inasmuch 
as the chief part of his work is allegorical. He is also 
very much in earnest, and the missionary spirit is evident 
in him, but different in degree, more pragmatical than 
the spirit that animates Mr. Watts, whose ideal of the 
highest thought uttered by man upon the subject of 
religion is: ‘“‘ What doth the Lord .require of thee, but to 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before Him ?” 
Mr. Shaw, pained by the idea that some critics thought 
that the wile: in his picture of ‘‘ The Comforter ’’ was dead, 
wrote a letter to his publishers to explain that that was 
not the meaning he wished to convey, adding “it is quite 
— for a man to be fond of a good horse and to dress 

ecently, and still have Christ for his Friend. The wife 
is not dead. I strongly object to the idea that Christ is 
to be thought of only in connection with Death, instead of 
always being with us.” 

This fervour of belief and outspokenness is not common 
among painters, but it is surely essential to the man who 
wishes to influence the world through allegorical pictures. 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Shaw both have that desire, but in 
one important essential there is a wide difference between 
them. That royal gift of Nature—vitality—has been 
given to the younger painter in abundance. It needed 
courage anda zest for life to paint ‘‘ Love The Conqueror,” 
with its crowds of personages whose loves have stirred the 
centuries; it needed courage and vitality to illustrate 
Shakespeare, and it needed courage and vitality to make 
acai representations of thirty texts from the book of 

cclesiastes. Mr. Shaw does not scamp. In each of these 
small canvases there is as much thought and work as a 
one-picture-a-year-painter gives to his Academy six-footer. 
The design is always ingenious, the drawing is dextrous, 
but, best of all, Mr. Shaw is a strong colourist. The blue 
robe of the woman in “. . . thou knowest not the 
works of God, Who maketh: all”’ is a delight to the eye, 
as are his reds and his peeps of sunshine. As the Book 
of Ecclesiastes is for all time, so the setting of these 
illustrations belongs to no particular period. Indeed, they 
range from Adam and Eve to the twentieth century. 
Our first parents are shown in a formal landscape grate- 
fully receiving bunches of grapes from a radiant angel. 
The text inscribed beneath the picture is, of course, 
“. . . for strength, and not for drunkenness.”” The 
twentieth century picture is equally easy of understanding. 
A man is seated at a desk before a disorder of unpaid 
bills, while his son stands in the doorway, his face turned 
from his father and tie bills. This is called “. ; 
and he begetteth a son, and there is nothing in his 
hand.”’ A little obvious? Yes! But as a rule Mr. Shaw 
does not err on the side of obviousness. Some of the 
pictures I puzzled over for a long time, and quite failed to 
grasp their meaning. No. 19 for example. An eminent 
painter who stood by me showed a sianiies lack of pene- 
tration. ‘“‘ It’s interesting,” he remarked to his companion, 
‘but what does it mean?’’ The text is “ . . God 
is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let thy words 


be few.” A man and a woman stand close together in 
deshabille. The woman clutches her throat: they are in 
grief. On a table near by is a toy, and a bottle of 


medicine. In a room behind a servant is drawing the 
blind. The explanation is that they have just lost a child. 
But the intelligent Englishman fresh from the life of the 
streets and his newspaper may go astray even with the 
simplest of these allegories. One of them shows an 
elderly well-nourished man, clad in a sumptuous dressing- 
gown, creeping downstairs with a pistol in one hand and 
a flaming candle in the other. The text it illustrates is 
acer but the abundance of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep.” Of this picture the critic of a morning 
paper remarked: ‘“‘ Here we have a modern suicide, 
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showing how ‘the abundance of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep.’ ”’ 

This exhibition resolves itself into an affair of interest 
and curiosity. In calling it ‘‘Sermons in Stones and 
Good in Everything,’ Mr. Byam Shaw clearly meant more 
than that. But you cannot illustrate that which is unillus- 
tratable ; you cannot illustrate Ecclesiastes any more than 
you can illustrate Shakespeare. They say all that is to 
be said. Mr. Byam Shaw is like a runner vainly trying to 
catch the winner who is always a lap ahead. The only 
excuse for illustrating a classic is that you illumine it. 
Mr. Shaw adds nothing to the majesty of this bitter cry 
of the Preacher, the son of David, king in Jerusalem. He 
gives you clever puzzles, over which you puzzle, and then 
fall back with a sigh of relief to the simplicity of the 
Preacher. Once only, to my thinking, does Mr. Shaw rise 
above himself, and that is in the recumbent figure of a 
dead king, with nothing but his pale arm and the point 
of his beard showing. Imagination, restraint, and the 
Maeterlinckian sense of mystery are there. But there are 
no sermons in these pictures, and the good in them is the 
goodness of the colour and the drawing. And that is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. 

C. L. i. 








Science. 
Wireless Telegraphy. 


Mr. Marconi read a communication to the Royal Society on 


Thursday week, and followed it up by a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on Friday evening, on what he calls 
etheric space telegraphy. On both occasions he had the 
advantage of an appreciative audience, and the Royal 
Institution meeting, which may be supposed to be the 
more popular function of the two, was crammed as it has 
hardly been since the days of Faraday. But Mr. Marconi 
was severely technical in his description of his latest 
inventions, and it may be doubted whether many of the 
fairer half of his audience especially were able to gather 
from his cursory allusions to “* hysteresis,’’ ‘‘ self-restoring 
coherers,’’ and “ secondary transformers,’’ how wireless 
telegraphy is possible. Yet there is nothing very mysterious 
about it, and there is no reason why it should not be 
within the mental grasp of those most uninstructed in 
matters of science, so long as they have sufficient imagina- 
tion to comprehend the fundamental hypothesis on which 
all later theories of electricity are based. This is, as I 
have often said in this column, that there exists every- 
where throughout space—even in the apparent void 
between planet and planet and star and star—as between 
the molecules of all known substances, whether solid, liquid, 
or acriform, an apparently boundless ocean of what we calli, 
for the want of a better name, ether. As no one has ever 
seen, handled, or weighed this ether, and our greatest 
proof of its existence is that the phenomena of light seem 
to be produced by extremely rapid vibrations in an elastic 
medium, it will be seen that we have hitherto had to tak 
it largely on trust. } 
It is by means of this ether, however, that we are now 
able to telegraph without wires. It was shown by Hertz 
that if sparks are allowed to pass between two conductors 
of a certain shape, electric oscillations are set up which 
extend to a considerable distance in all directions. The 
effect is in fact very like that produced in a pond when 
one throws a stone into it. It may seem at first sight as 
if the medium in which those oscillations are produced 
might be the air. But if any object impermeable to 
air, such as the wall of a room ora house, is interposed 
in the path of such oscillations, they pass through it as if 
it were not there. There can, therefore, be no doubt that 
the medium of transmission is the ether, and that we can 
not only transmit signals through it in all directions, 
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irrespective of intervening objects, but to almost any 
distance, provided we can only make: the oscillations 
sufficiently violent. In wireless telegraphy the usual 
means of producing the sparks which give rise to the 
oscillations is the apparatus known as the Ruhmkorff or 
induction coil, whereby the comparatively feeble current 
of a voltaic cell or battery is transformed into one of 
enormous intensity or, as electricians say, of “‘ potential.” 
While it is quite possible to make coils capable of setting 
up oscillations that will extend for thousands of miles, 
there are technical difficulties in the way of constructing 
coils of very large size, and this at’ present imposes some 
limits, though it may be very extended limits, upon the 
use of the medium. 

This setting-up of electric oscillations or ‘‘ Hertzian 
waves’ may be likened to the waving of a flag by a 
signaller anxious to attract the attention of a comrade on 
a distant height. In the latter case, however, the observer 
has his eyes to help him, while the Hertzian waves are 
not perceptible by our unaided senses. As they are given 
off every time that an induction coil, or the Wimshurst 
electric machine, or even one of the electric gas-lighters in 
common use, is worked, it is evident that they are passing 
through and around us every day without our being aware 
of the fact. Something like an artificial eye is necessary, 
therefore, to fulfil the same office as the telescope which 
the observer of flag signals calls to his aid when the 
distance is too great for his unassisted vision. This first 
assumed practical shape in the ‘‘ coherer ’’ invented almost 
simultaneously by Prof. Branly of Paris and Principal 
Oliver Lodge. It consists of a glass tube filled with metal 
filings which, though they offer a strong resistance to the 
passage of an electric current at ordinary times, have the 
singular property of becoming an excellent conductor 
when the Fiertzian waves fall upon them, and of relapsing 
into their normal condition on receiving a slight tap. 
With this all Mr. Marconi’s earlier experiments were 
conducted, but he told the Royal Institution that he now 
prefers to use a soft iron core surrounded by a coil of 
copper wire, near which a magnet is kept in constant 
revolution by clock-work. The effect of this is that the core 
is alternately magnetized and de-magnetized, and a corre- 
sponding electric current is set up in the surrounding 
wire, one end of which is connected with the recording 
instrument and the other with the earth. The slight 
extra impulse occasioned by the impinging of a Hertzian 
wave upon the apparatus is, apparently, sufficient to set 
the recording instrument in operation. 

There remains to be said how it is possible to confine 
the ether waves sent out by the transmitting station to 
those instruments by which it is intended that they 
should be received. This has hitherto proved one of 
the stumbling-blocks in the way of wireless telegraphy, 
and the Paris papers have lately been full of a certain 
manufacturer at Avranches who had set up a wireless 
telegraphic apparatus there for his own use, and had thus 
become the unwitting recipient of several messages passing 
between the war ships of the Northern Squadron. Yet 
there are many ways in which the problem may be over- 
come, and Principal Oliver Lodge ton shown that with 
—— so simple as two parallel oy wires and a 
sliding ring connecting them it is possible to ‘‘ tune” an 
electric circuit so accurately that it will emit sparks in 
sympathy with another one of exactly the same adjust- 
ment with which it is not in contact. The Italian Navy 
claim to have overcome the same difficulty by the sub- 
stitution of a globule of mercury between two carbon 
plugs for the coherer, and of a telephone for the recording 
instrument. Mr. Marconi seems to attain the same end by 
utilizing the “‘lag” or residue of magnetism left in his 
soft iron core for a little time after it is demagnetised, 
and he showed at the Royal Institution how, by approaching 
a magnet to his receiving instrument, it could aicieuatily 
be made to receive messages and to remain silent, Other 
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means of tuning or “ syntonising” instruments so that 
they will only respond to oscillations previously agreed 
upon have been indicated by Principal Lodge, by Messrs. 
ole and Cohen, by Mr. Anders Bull, and by many others. 
Which system will prove the best in ordinary use must be 
left to the test of competition, but there can be little doubt 
that among them the principal problems of wireless 
telegraphy are solved. ; <a 
hat now can be said as to the practical utility of these 
very extraordinary discoveries? As I have said above, 
the difficulty of producing Hertzian waves of very con- 
siderable magnitude will probably limit the distance over 
which the ether can be set in vibration, but Mr. Marconi 
gave some striking proofs in his lecture that by his system 
distances like that which separate us from America can 
easily be bridged. When we consider the extreme diffi- 
culty of laying and repairing deep-sea cables of great 
length, the expense of their maintenance, and their liability 
to rupture either by the act of an enemy or (as lately at 
Martinique) by volcanic action, it is evident that this is a 
reat gain. It is quite possible, therefore, that Mr. 
| ed prediction will be realised in the near future, 
and that before long submarine cables will come to bear 
the same relation to the wireless systems that sailing-ships 
do ‘ocean greyhounds.”” Communication between ship 
and ship and between ship and shore has also been 
shown to be so easily effected as to make its general 
adoption certain, and henceforth one who sets out on a sea 
voyage will no longer be cut off from communication with 
all his fellows save those who are shut up in the same 
“prison with the risk of being drowned” as himself. 
With regard to the land, it seems probable, though not 
yet proved, that the wireless system will soon be able to 
transmit human speech over moderate distances with 
certainty and success, and will therefore be able to replace 
the clumsy telephone system of the present day with one 
much cheaper and more certain. Whether the ether can 
eventually be utilised for the transmission of mechanical 
force—as has already been attempted in the case of tor- 
oes—-or of light still requires proof, although such 
eats are certainly theoretically ble. I think we are 
therefore justified in saying that man has successfully 
opened another campaign in the war that he has waged 
against Nature ever since the discovery of fire, and that 
this new realm of the ether has hardly been discovered 
before its conquest has begun. 


F, Leaae. 








Correspondence. 


George Eliot: 


Sirn,—Admirers of George Eliot’s novels will read with 
mixed feelings Mr. Leslie Stephen’s new biography. 

Many of his criticisms, as was to be ex ted, are 
admirable; but he does not do justice to Middlemarch, 
which surely takes a very high place in nineteenth century 
fiction. George Eliot’s most striking gifts were insight 
into and analysis of character, wit, wisdom, tolerance, and 
sympathy ; and Middlemarch, on account of the number 
of people introduced to the reader, gives abundant scope 
to her powers. Many will share the resentment you feel 
about Mr. Stephen’s treatment of Ladislaw and Dorothea. 

Is not the reason he gives to account for George Eliot’s 
success in drawing Tito Melema somewhat strange? ‘“‘ Tito 
is thoroughly and to his fingers’ ends a woman.’’— 


am, &c., 
Otterburn, Northumberland. H. P. Wrigar, 
[Not strange at all, we think.] 
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To or From. 


Sir,—Why should it be only ‘‘a lazy conscience ’’ that 
acquiesces in the expression ‘‘averse to”? To my mind 
it is a much more justifiable expression than the quasi- 
classical “‘ averse from.’’ The latter is a redundant phrase, 
for the ‘‘ from’’ is already expressed in the first letter of 
“‘averse’’; whereas ‘‘averse to”’ means simply “averse 
[with relation] to.” Warned by your attitude, I will not 
goon to vindicate “‘ different to ’’—especially as I never 
use that phrase myself. But I must say I “abhor from” 
pedantry and from making a dead language the absolute 
rule of a living one.—Yours, &c., 


Pinner. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Punctilious. 


Sir,—‘‘ Punctilious”” is suggested as a_ telegraphic 
address for the sub-editor of Punch in this week’s Acapremy. 
And yet— 

(1) In to-day’s Punch, the poem ‘ Blow, blow, thou 
Winter Wind ”’ surely ends with a line a foot too long. 

(2) In Punch of the 11th instant, Mr. Seaman himself 
writes: ‘‘ Not any crown—nor no new pomp of queenly 
pride—can ever make,” &c. Can you tell me whether 
there is any. precedent for this? Mr. Swinburne’s 
Hellenisms scarcely seem to justify it. 

Please dispel my gloomy suspicions, which are no 
doubt the bastards of ignorance.—Yours truly, 

J. A. Watson. 

18, Cluny Avenue, Edinburgh. 





Speaking Verse. 


Sir,—If all singers not only dispensed with instrumental 
accompaniment, or even with a sounded key-note, but also 
composed their own melody, they would be in a pre- 
dicament similar to that of ordinary speakers of verse, 
many of whom vainly try to extemporise. 

An adequate notation should not only release most 
speakers from a task now manifestly beyond their powers, 
but also leave ample scope for individual interpretation, as 
in the case of singers.— Yours faithfully, 

Joun F. Mackenzie. 

418, Morningside Road, Edinburgh. 


That Insect. 


Sir, —In an article called ‘‘Strangers Yet” in the 
Acavemy of June 14 appears the statement: ‘‘In America 
this insect (i.e. bug) 1s perfectly respectable.’’ If the 
author had written ‘‘ this word ’’ instead of “‘ this insect ”’ 
he would be right. Asa matter of fact, the American is 
just as averse as we are from mentioning “ Norfolk 
Howards,” but his name for them is ‘“‘ bed-bugs.”” He, 
however, uses the word ‘‘ bug’”’ quite freely as the generic 
name for the whole class of lepidoptera ; and for so doing, 
he has, I believe, ample etymological warrant Thus he 
talks of ‘“‘lady-bug,’” where we use the corruption 
* lady-bird.”’—Yours truly, 


Merrie Meade, Shanklin. James F. Muirneap. 





Baptista Porta’s Book. 


Sir, — With reference to Mr. Legge’s article in the 
current issue, may I point out that Baptista Porta’s book, 
De Physiognomali Vi, first appeared in quarto form in 
1599, the edition of 1627, to which he refers, being, I 
imagine, the inferior octavo one. I fancy copies of the 
quarto are decidedly rare, though I picked up my copy 
for half-a-crown. e plates in the quarto edition are 
better and more numerous than those of later editions. 
The quarto was published in Naples.—Yours, &c., 

Walmer House, Tonbridge. Percy L. Basincton. 
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“Che Times” 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES ARE NOW 
READY, PRICE 21s. EACH NET, or £5 Ss. NET 
the Set of Six Volumes. 


17 PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES, WITH 40 PORTRAITS AND 
15 BATTLE MAPS. 


More than three-fourths of the Edition having been already sold, intending 
Subscribers are advised to apply promptly to the PUBLISHER, THE TIMES, or to 
any Bookseller. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


SPECTATOR. 

THE TIMES HISTORY OF THE WAR, VOL. If.—the first volume did not 
deal with the actual hostilities—was published on Friday. We shall notice it at 
length on a future occasion, but may say here that is is a volume of the highest 
possible interest, and reflects the greatest credit not merely on the able and brilliant 
editor, Mr. Amery, but on the public spirit and enterprise displayed by the pro- 
prietors of THE TIMES in the production of a work which is no mere popular and 
sensational sketch of the war but deals with the operations in the spirit suitable to 
an official history. THE TIMES has added yet another item to our debt by having 
its History reviewed in its own columns—a perfectly legitimate action—by Captain 
Mahan. Captain Mahan, who writes with his accustomed luminousness, moderation, 
and fine temper, it is interesting to note, is far more indulgent to our Army and its 
commanders than Mr. Amery. That is, however, as it should be. A blood-relation 
may spare us when we cannot afford to spare ourselves. 

What the public will fasten on most eagerly in Mr. Amery’s book is his version 
of General Buller’s heliogram. The exact terms of the message are said to be 
unknown, but the following, which differs from previous versions, is given as its 
real purport :—“ As it appears certain that I cannot relieve Ladysmith for another 
month, and even then only by means of protracted siege operations . . . . you 
will burn your ciphers, destroy your guns, fire away your ammunition, and make 
the best terms possible with the general of the besieging forces, after giving me 
time to fortify myself on the Tugela.” No wonder this terrible message was 
at first regarded by Sir G. White as a Boer forgery. Messages of a character consis- 
tent with the helogram were, it appears, sent home to the Government. 
Fortunately, when these telegrams arrived in London there was a man on the spot 
capable of dealirg with them in the proper spirit and of meeting the situation 
adequately. That man was Mr. Pa'four. He was in London when the news of 
Colenso arrived, and as one of the chiefs of the Cabinet he saw to it that General 
Buller was ordered by cable either to persevere in the relief of Ladysmith or else to 
hand over his command to one of his eubordinates and return home, Mr. Balfour's 
action on that occasion should never be forgotton by the nation. 








ATHEN ZUM. 

We are able to give almost unreserved praise to the second volume of THE 
TIMES HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRIOA, by Mr, L. 8, Amery 
(Sampson Low and Co.). We fear that our readers must, in perusing our reviews of 
great numbers of works which have appeared since the commencement of the war 
have thought that we unduly depreciated the performances of the British Army 
when we adversely criticised the praise that was showered in these volumes both 
upon the generals and upon the men. It is not a pleasant task to have to tell the 
public the truth on these occasions ; and as, in every point in his account of the 
first three months of the war, Mr. Amery agrees with the judgments which we have 
previously expressed, we have no doubt that he has felt in writing as we have 
felt. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
We have before us a volume which is the first serious attempt at a judicial and 
permanent record of the earlier incidents of the struggle in arms for supremacy in 
South Africa. 








ORDER FORM. t 
To the MANAGER of Tuk TIMES, Printing House Square, London, E.0, 


Herewith remittance* for £5 5s., payment for the Complete Set, in cloth extra 
of THE TIMES HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, in Six Royal 8vo 
Volumes ; to be forwarded to me, as published, to the address given at foot. t 





Name 





A.L, 4 


Address _ See vs Paes ‘ cae 
{in full) 





Please write clearly. 


® Cheques should be to order of THE TiMES crossed “ Barclay and Co,” 
+ Delivery to subscribers will be free in the United Kingdom. 
Remittances from abroad must include an additional Is. per volume for 


carriage, &c. 





~ Orders may be sent through the Booksellers, who can obtain Prospectuses 
and Showcards from the Pablishers, Messrs. Sampon Low, Marston, and Company, 
d., St, Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London, B.0, 
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Our Weekly ‘Competition. 


Result of No. 143 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses on 
the Coronation not exceeding twenty lines, We award the prize to 
Mr. Randal KH. Charlton, 52, Upper Berkeley Street, W., for the 
following :— 


Sovereign and Consort of these windy isles, 

And the far lands that bloom in summer seas, 
We greet ye in rejoicing. May your Crowns 
Wrought to magnificence by ancient toil 

On upland waste, on stricken strand, on sea, 
Tempestuous with war, enring your brows 
Through level years of even plentitude. 

And may each separate jewel set in those Crowns 
Shine with the added lustre of true worth: 

Nor one be stolen by Time’s ardent hands, 

We give ye praise in thunderous acclaim 
Breaking the silent sorrow of long war, 

And the strange loneliness that a dead Queen 
Left aching in her children's widowed_ hearts. 

We greet ye in rejoicing, ye who come 

Robed in the royal blessings of true peace 
Garneréed with golden harvestings, and crowned 
With flowering peace, with green glad olives twined 
In love amidst your own Imperial bays. 


Twenty-one other contributions received. 


Competition No. 144 (New Series). 


In view of the holidays all answers in this competition must reach 
us by first post on Tuesday morning, 24 June. We offer a prize 
of One Guinea for the best original Nursery Rhyme on the Corona- 
tion. Not to exceed eight lines. 





RULES, 


Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Tuesday, 24 June, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be ‘written on one side of the paper only. 





New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Macfadyen (D.), edited by, Constructive Congregational Ideals . ene 
MacKvilly (The Most Rev. Dr.), Discourses : Doctrinal and Moral 

Slater (T. E.), The Higher Hinduism in Relation to Christianity . 8 p ae 
Searching for Truth .....6ssseees 00d00000000es svessesccetocees «+ +-( Watts) 


POETRY, OCRITIOISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth), selected and arranged by, A Little Book of Life and 
WORD oo ccc cc cede cvcsdocccccdovcccccccocesedeceese Cvdesececed (Methuen) 
Campbell (Lord Archibald), Reveries 
Far Between : Sonnets and Rimes (Blkin Mathews) 
Chesson (Nora), Aquamarines eae. net 
Watson (William), Ode on the Day of the Coronation of King Edward VII. 
(Lane) net 
Bradshaw (Mrs. Albert S.), The Cabinet Reciter . (Treherne) 
My Log Book (Brimiey Johnson) net 
Urowley (Aleister), Tannhiinser : A Story of All Time .. (Kegan Paul) net 
Pearse (Mark Guy), West Country Songs "(Horace Marshall) 
Neilson (Francis), The Bath Road ....... Cddecccccedsveccceoecce (Macqueen) 
Bedwell (Hugh), Life's Little Comedies -(Long) net 
Rae (W. Fraser), edited by, Sheridan's Plays P (Nutt) net 
Reed (Edwin), Bacon and Shake-speare Parellelisms .,... W pei and Bird) net 
Francis Bacon Our Shake-speare ” ) net 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Davitt (Michael), The Boer Fight for Freedom (Funk & Wagnalls) net 
Pike (G. Holden), From Slave to College President .( Unwin) 
Young (Sir Frederic), A Pioneer of Imperial Federation in Canada....(Allen) 
Oman (Oharies), Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic ....(Arnold) 
Standing (Percy Cross), Cricket of To-day and Yesterday, Part IV. (Jack) net 
White (Rev. G. Cecil), Glimpses of King William IV. and Queen Adelaide 
(Brimley Johnson) net 


” ” 
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Smith (Tom O.), A Popular History of Preston Guild .. ..(Halewood) 1 net 
Rodgers (Edward) and Moyle eae a J.), Men ee the “Moment : The Right 
Hon. Lord Salisbury. . evéges secbeecececeeess( Lreherne) 
Chetham Miscellanies. “New Series. ‘Vol: Be conntoestes .(Chetham Society ) 
Brenin (Gerald), A History of the Hoiise of Percy, 2 vols. . (Freemantle) net 
Perkins (Jocelyn H. T.), The Coronation Book 
Bowker (Alfred), The King Alfred Millenary (Macmi 
Smith (Mrs. A furray), The Roll-Call of Westminster eee .(Smith, Fider) 
Lowry (Rev. E. P.), With the Guards’ Brigade ............(Hi Marshall 
Cust (Very Rev. Percy), The Crowning of Monarchs sbister) net 
Newell (Rev. E. J.), Diocesan Histories : Llandaff arty " 
Nathan (Walter), Humorous Stories of H.M. King Edward VII. ..(Naumann) 
Stacpoole (W. H.), The Coronation Regalia (Macqueen ) 
eg ear my Life of Queen Alexandra wails, yx] 
The Coronation Book of Edward VII. Part 2 (Cassell) 
Gilbertson (Lewis), St. Paul’s Cathedral ................005. (Chiswick Press) 
Gairdner (James), A History of the English Ohurch. Vol. 1V. ..( Macmillan) 
Standing (Percy Uross), Cricket of To-Day and Yesterday (Jack) net 
"tae (Right Hon. Sir Richard), Progress of India, Japan and China in the 


Mien dnic dita tncncetansksckchecussratstekcen as (Chambers) net ~ 5, 


Rewaley (Rev. H. D.), rN Rambler’ 's Note-Book at the English Lakes 
(Maclehose) net 
Genealogical Magazine. Vol. V¥. May 1901—April 1902..............(Stock) 


ART. 
Hueffer (Ford Madox), Rossetti: A Critical pe on A Art ..(Duckworth) 
Bréal (Auguste), Rembrandt : A Critical Essay .... -( 
Crane (Walter), Line and Form ,.....+.s0++. e . (Bell) net 
Baldry ( A. Lys), Modern Mural Pecoration.. of Sovcccsece ‘(Newnes) net 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


bee (Ernest), A History of English Utilitarianism .,.......: ———s 
hone 0.), Injurious and Useful Insects ..........:...e00. oe ro en senge tie 
Ovenden (Rev. C. T.), The Face of Nature ... + of iiurrey) 
Kerner and Oliver, The Natural History of Plants. "Part il. : eoes ; (Biackie) net 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Inglis (Harry R. G.), The “ Royal” Road Book of Ireland 
(Gall and Inglis) net 
Johnston (Sir Harry), The Uganda Pretectorate. 2 Vols. ..(Hutchinson) net 
Higgin (L.), Spanish Life in Town and Country (Newnes) net 
Mitton (G. E.), The Fascination of lees Chelsea. Edited by Besant 
(Sir Walter) 
Pearson’s Gossipy Guide to London and District 
2 ” ” Paris and Environs 
» 2 n Weymouth and District 
Edinburgh and District 
New Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Edinburgh 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.), Makers of Europe...........++ Scetpsadess (Methnen) 
Lobban (J. H.), The School Anthology. 2 Vols. . -(Blackwood) 
Dale (Lucy), The Principles of English Constitutional History (Longmans) 
De Arteaga (Fernando), Practical Spanish. 2 Pa (Murray) 
Clarke (G. H.) and Tanquerey (L. R.), Seecresediate French Grammar : 


( ) 
Atkinsen (Harold W.) and Pearce (J. W. E.), First Latin ‘ ook .. . (Dent) net 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A. E. 8., What Came to Me in the Silence. Second Series......(Burleigh) net 
Pritchard (Mrs. Eric), The Cult of Ohiffon.......... tose ayant net 
Molesworth (Sir Guildford L.), Our Empire under Protection and Free Trade 
ee Lock) 
“ Linesman,” The Mechanism of War ...........se0++ . (Blackwood ) 
Machray (Robert), The Night Side of London (Macqueen) 
Shadwell (Arthur), Drink, Temperance, and Legislation ....(Longmans) net 
Robinson (Charles), The Coronation Autograph Book (Wells, Gardner) 
Binyou (Laurence), Catalogue of Drawings by British ‘Aeiste. Vol. III. 
(British Museum) 
Garnier (Colonel), The Present Dangers and Coming Conflicts of the British 
Race and Empire ...........++ odbect Sosrseccoddsisedscese ++eeeees+( Banks) 


JUVENILE. 


Thomas (Rose ~~ Sntatet seseteeesessanrneeneees ++eeeeeee(Richards) 
Hayward (Charles § ),T Play; ‘ground. . ecsescges ~+-(Allen) 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Taylor & R,), rendered into English verse by, Sonnets from the Trophies of 
osé-Maria de Heredia (Elder and Shepard) 
Doyle (A. Conan), Uncle Bernac . (Newnes) 
The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. 26. “C The Times”) 
Grindon (Mrs. Leo), In Praise of Shakespeare's Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Sherratt and Hughes) net 
Addison (Major C. J.), Ambuiance a a - an English Army Corps in 
the Field cacccnceccocee -(Bailliére) net 
Lockhart (J. G.), Life of Sir Walter Scott 
€cott (Sir Walter), Edinburgh Waverley : The Fortunes of Nigel. 





Songs of England's Glory 

Guest (Lady Charlotte), translated by, The Mabinogion 

“ Linesman,” Words by an Eye-witness - 

Crisp (William), A Concise Instruction on Christian Doctrine ‘and PPO. 

“Rita,” The Sin of Jasper Standish 

Daudet (Alphonse), Sapho 

Ludwig oo A.), and Lallemand sired H.), A New “English and Frene 
Vocabular Hirschfeld Bros.) net 

Reade (Ohar Tes), “Turner House Classics : The cise and the Hearth 


Wordsworth (Wiltiam), Sonnets (The pak ..(Gay and Bird) net 
Oundall (J. W.), London, A Guide ..........cececsesseces eoeeee- (Green: 


PERIODICALS. 


Alpine Journal, Lady's Magazine, Forum, Economic Journal, Review of Reviews, 
Smart Set, Royal, vue de Paris, North American Review, Playgoer, Good Words, 


Sunday. 
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